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Strong Convex Edge. Ordinary Weak Edge. 


The Razor That Never Fails 


You can pay $5 for a Safety razor or you can buy the Gem Junior for a dollar—you 
can get both on trial from any dealer. Now, instead of arguing the matter with you 
and going into discussions of relative merits of this frame or that frame, or whether 
a certain sort of blade is inferior to another type, we’d rather leave it to your beard. 
The dealer who handles the GEM JUNIOR will agree to give you back your money 
without back talk the moment you bring the set back—that is, if he gets a set back 
from you. 


The GEM JUNIOR is a combination of a_ silver-plated new bar frame, seven 
never dull ‘‘whisper weight’’ blades and a three-piece stropping handle. All these 
pieces are packed in a substantial plush-lined case. The price everywhere is $1. 


Now, there are other dollar razors, so don’t ask for the Dollar Razor, but the GEM 
JUNIOR, otherwise you won’t be saving $4. The new bar feature on the GEM 
JUNIOR alone is worth the $4.. It manages to give a diagonal cut to: the bristles, 
which are first brought in contact with it, and thereby forced up, in order that the 
blade may be able to cut them off closer to the skin than any other safety razor can 
shave. 

It’s just the same as when the barber presses upon your face with his thumb and 
fingers so that he can get at the’ bristles flat to the skin. You can imagine what a 
boon this is for thin skinned mem with thick “‘scrubbles’’ who can’t stand shaving 
over more than once and yet can’t‘afford to seem careless in appearance. 


Oh, there are so many ways in which the GEM JUNIOR is better than its price 
that the only way to find out all about it is to use it—to use it at our expense, and 
you can depend on it that if we were in doubt as to the outcome, we’d no more in- 
vite the risk, than you would, if you were sure that every man who brought a razor 
back to a dealer would not only hurt you with the retailer but also with every 
friend who might mention the GEM JUNIOR to him afterwards. But the GEM 
JUNIOR is so perfect in every way that every test that’s made, makes another GEM 
friend. So remember this—if you can’t get a dealer near enough—send us a dollar 
and, if after ten days’ use the GEM JUNIOR doesn’t answer the razor question so 
far as you’re concerned, we will return your money. 

















Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. 
SEPARATE SET, 7 first quality BLADES, 50c. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 34 Reade Street, New York 


360 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
30 years in business. We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 








MARVELOUS MEXICO.—Patio of San Angel Inn, near City of Mexico. 
Photo by Sumner W. Matteson. 




















MARVELOUS MEXICO—Old stone sails, remarkable structure in Old Mexico. In the fore- 
ground is a century plant in bloom. The dome of the chapel of the Holy Well, left center. 
. Photo by Sumner W. Matteson. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


BY M. GRIER KIDDER 





In pursuance of the policy of the Overland Monthly to always keep abreast of 
the times, it was arranged with Mr. M. Grier Kidder to furnish for this issue an ar- 
ticle on Woman’s Suffrage. Mr. Kidder is well known to the readers of the Over- 
land Monthiy as a pungent writer, and his epigrammatic style has won him many 
friends among the reading public generally. Woman Suffrage is bound to be one 
of the big questions of the day, looming larger with every succeeding month and 
year, and it is safe to say that woman will eventually accomplish her object, provid- 
ing that it is undeniably proven that it is woman’s object to vote. The editor of 
Overland Monthly agrees with the President that there are at the present time 
some questions of larger vital tmportance before the nation, but, with the Presi- 
‘ dent, he is in favor of woman’s suffrage. He has no desire to be called a green tree- 
toad, and he submits that it has not been shown to his satisfaction that woman does 
want the ballot. : When this is done, it will be time for man to lay all other ques- 
tions aside and settle it then and there IN FAVOR OF WOMAN because there 
will be no evading the issue and no denying the request. The question is not “Is 
woman’s suffrage right?” but “Is woman craving ‘for the ballot?” The editor, at 
the risk of being called a green tree-toad, says he knows the women he knows do 
not want the ballot, and while they are not averse to it, they simply cannot see any 
accruing advantages, and they are the kind of women who are in the majority. 
Here is a vast field for missionary work on the part of the woman advocates of 
woman suffrage! Oh, long suffering man! Here is your revenge at last! Just 
imagine a woman trying to convince another woman of anything on which the other 
woman has a fixed opinion!/—EpiItoR OVERLAND MoNnTHLY. 











DEDICATION. rogance’s first conviction is, that what is 
gained by force is sanctioned by justice. 
There’s but a step from sublime insolence 
to ridiculous inspiration. Every tyrant is 
satisfied of his infinite usefulness. All 
of this fits woman as well as man. His ¢ 
Mie T’S AS EASY for those _insolence is no more the result of his arro- 
in power to believe gated importance than her innocence the 
God put them in it, as consequence of her actual impotence. But 
for those out of it to what she doesn’t because she can’t doesn’t 
believe God had justify what he does because he can. No 
mighty little to do if one should have much power because no 
he did. Nobody conscience can withstand the sophistry of 
bosses long without much self-interest. Excessive power is the 
thinking he bosses by divine right. Ar- lullaby of conscience; absolutism the nar- 


To my‘old but unseen Friend, that 
highest type of Southern Womanhood, 
Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, this ex- 
otic is affectionately dedicated. 
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cotic of principle. Justification is never 
wanting for the possible perpetration of 
profitable wickedness. [Inclination is 
curbed rather by inability than by the 
sense of right and wrong. The powerful 
are just only when they are not powerful 
enough or haven’t been powerful long 
enough. Familiarity with might breeds 
contempt for right. There’s nothing more 
monotonous than behaving when you know 
you can misbehave. We allow to others 
not what we know they should have, but 
what we know they know they can get. In 
the cause of liberty, murder is virtue; 
homicide, benevolence; assassination, a 
beatitude. Turn me loose! 

Woman Suffrage means as much for 
man as for woman, as much for husband, 
father, son, as for wife, mother, daughter ; 
as much socially, morally, matrimonially 
as politically; as much as the minority 
knows it means and the majority thinks 
it doesn’t. Then why is woman denied 
the franchise? Because it takes a man 
of much sense to see that a woman of more 
sense has any sense. Catch on? Besides, 
it is feared that if she begins to improve 
things, she will improve them as unpleas- 
antly as suddenly. Few like change, 
fewer being yanked into respectability. 
The unknown must look very pleasant to 
invite an abrupt introduction. Most of us 
like to “taper off.” When a conviction 
arrives butt end first, its target is gener- 
ally a crank. 

Man’s brutality to woman is so old that 
it is a precedent. Which goes to show 
that age, rather than justice, makes prece- 
dents; that any old monotony sprouting 
moss is a model. Until lately, no woman 
could claim her rights and man’s respect, 
find what belongs to her without losing 
what he owes to her. She could own noth- 
ing. Her fate was robbery, piety, patience, 
submission and motherhood. Her hus- 
band stole everything she had but her 
children and her God, everything, in 
short, worth stealing. As my old nurse 
said of her son-in-law’s treatment of her 
daughter: “He ain’t gin her nottin’ but 
a baby.” The old, old story, human 


“mercy” with no police in sight. 

I thought Susan B. Anthony as bad as 
a homely woman can be; moral because 
she wasn’t good looking enough to be any- 
sour, 


thing else; disagreeable, hateful, 


everything but married. I’ve always held 
that plainness is a greater protection than 
a sense of propriety. Now I recall her 
devotion, determination, moral courage, 
unselfishness and suffering, finding no 
parallel short of Calvary. If ever virgin 
brought forth political, social and intel- 
lectual redemption she did. The divinity 
of the child isn’t generally recognized, but 
recognition is coming. Why did I think 
so ill of her? Fashion said: “I am the 
Lord thy God!” and all the people said: 


“Amen!” I was one of the people. That 
settled it! Then I thought I thought. 


Now I know I think and think I know. 
The minority must walk mighty straight 
to get what little reputation it can or 
keep what little it has. Did you ever hear 
of blaspheming the weak, sacrilege against 
the defenseless? disrespect to the new? 

At last woman began to think. How 
did she do it? Don’t ask me! To wonder 
why, if worth robbing, she isn’t worth as 
much at the polls as those of the robbers 
who are not worth robbing. Why, if she 
helps pay. for running the country, she 
can’t help run it. Why a lady, white as 
snow, educated and wealthy, whose son 
can be President, should be politically be- 
neath an ourang-outang, black as man’s 
future before the Atonement, ignorant as 
a mule and aromatic as a Billy goat. But 
she is rising ; she’s almost up to the negro, 
above all has triumphed to the extent that 
her cause has ceased to be ridiculous—a 
no small triumph! “He laughs best who 
laughs last!” So does she! 

Her opponents cite “our grandmothers” 
for doing what they had to; for not doing 
—what they couldn’t. “Our grand- 
mothers” did, what they were told, our 
grandfathers told them; simply a division 
of labor. Their example is worthless, only 
the contrast they afford worth resurrec- 
tion. However, they are gone and their 
going is the only thing they were guilty 
of that meets my approval. I hate to abuse 
the past, but my memory is too good to 
compliment it. During that epoch, every 
boy was “a child of the devil,” had several 
fathers, in fact, the substantial one on 
earth, another in heaven and the inevi- 
table one in hell—the most indulgent par- 
ent of the three. In those halcyon days a 
boy was “seen and not heard,” unless he 
drifted into a misunderstanding with the 

















most tangible of his triad of daddies, 
when he was heard all right. I attribute 
my longevity solely to “natural selection” 
—the “survival of the fittest.” Women 
were not beaten, except out of what they 
had. But if a girl was rich or good look- 
ing, she went into the “multiplying and 
replenishing” business when she should 
have been in school. If she was plain and 
poor, she was said to be “not pretty but 
good,” which meant she was going to be 
an old maid. And, girls, an old maid 
during my incipiency was a heroic speci- 
men. All the other women laughed at 
her, said she “didn’t get married because 
she couldn’t,” an excellent reason; no- 
body called on her but the preacher; no- 
body loved her but God. But time has 
brought revenge. ‘The average old maid 
is prouder now than the married woman 
who is divorced. Perhaps she lacks the 
latter’s sense of relief. But she is satis- 
fied. 

When I think of man’s treatment of 
woman, I wonder he is no worse. What 
can be expected from a neglected mother 
put a son who neglects his wife? Why 
are most divorce applicants women? 
Because in many cases “incompatability,” 
truthfully translated would make _ the 
doom of the Athenian virgins offered to 
the minatour a honeymoon by compari- 
son. Don’t you know half the men escape 
zoology by only two legs? The ordinary 
courtships remind me of the picture of 
Christ and Satan standing on a pinnacle 
of the temple. The old real estate agent 
is offering all the country in sight for a 
little devotion; everything he didn’t have 
for something he wanted. What protec- 
' tion has an abused wife? Divorce? Is 
anything more combatted? Any step more 
unpopular? As to “the stigma resting on 
the children,” what kind of children are 
bred from a couple that should be 
divorced ? 

Woman suffrage means, among other 
blessings, smaller families. And the rever- 
end blackguard who called Mrs. Henry a 
“limit hen” stumbled on more truth out 
of his pulpit than Ananias ever inspired 
in it. The world would be cleaner if his 
mother had been actuated by the statute of 
limitation. Mrs. Henry’s tender heart, 


clear brain and silvery tongue enjoy a 
To her cool, 


harmonious co-ordination. 
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dispassionate logic I owe my position as a 
man. Woman Suffragist, if a fellow can 
be such without shocking natural laws. 
Evolution that modified the anthropoid 
ape into a Shakespeare may have saved me 
without her aid. But as time was press- 
ing, she stimulated the metamorphosis. I 
have been made a variety of fools by a 
variety of women. But she cured me of 
being more foo] than I had been made by 
the efforts of the whole combination. 

Of what account is the average baby? Is 
he welcome? Is he uncommonly “blessed 
who hath his quiver full of them?” How 
much wiser to regulate the contents of the 
quiver by the prospects of the liver. Why 
not show less zeal in increasing and more 
in improving. I charge two-thirds of the 
crime and insanity to being born wrong, 
three-thirds of the poverty to being born 
at all. I believe in welcoming the arrived, 
not in making a specialty of arrivals. Nor 
do I believe malformed or rickety infants 
should be reared. The Greeks reared 
neither. Nothing survived but the use- 
ful. Every Greek cat caught rats. Think of 
relying on natural death to curtail the 
invalid and fool crop! Every marriage 
under present conditions suggests the pen- 
itentiary, lunatic asylum and poor house. 
For this reason, every old maid and her 
example are worth ten funerals to her 
community. And the old bachelor; well, 
the less said of him and his example the 
better. 

Born and bred in that nursery of con- 
servative chivalry, the South, I thought 
woman was created to grace the home and 
ornament society. It didn’t occur to me 
she could do both without remaining a 
petticoated vermiform appendix, a social 
rudimentary organ. We call her “impul- 
sive.” Is there anything about pots, pans 
and children conducive to profound con- 
templation? Most people think because 
woman is the house-keeper she should keep 
in the house; as she is the only: one who 
can have a baby, she should do nothing 
but have it. Perhaps these are her spec- 
ialties, but must she be chained to her 
specialties, shackled to her hobbies ? 
Variety is as much the spice of woman’s 
life as of man’s. She has been developing 
her mind by thinking of nothing, perfect- 
ing her conversational powers by talking 
of what she is thinking, accentuating her 
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liberty by cringing to a husband and grov- 
eling to a priest. No wonder, when a 
mother-in-law, she is “more terrible than 
an army with banners.” 

“She talks too much” because she hasn’t 
been allowed to do enough. Her tongue is 
the only thing that does justice to her 
mind; abnormal development advertising 
atrophy. Suppose she was silent till she 
had something to say! I am not telling 
you what you don’t know, only what every- 
body knows and almost everybody has for- 
gotten. Even Shakespeare asks: “Who 
is’t can read a woman?” I understand 
some ‘of the translations, but have des- 
paired of the original long ago. If she 
knows little of the world, the world knows 


less of her. Why? Because, forbidden to’ 


use her faculties, she has surrendered to 
her intuition. When she “feels,” as she 
generally does, that her “impression” is 
true, she is, perhaps, the most certain 
thing on earth. In love, her most con- 
vincing “impression” is that her lover can 
not lie; married, her most pronounced 
“conviction” that her husband shows a 
marked improvement on her lover. 
Whether this change is to be attributed to 
experience or inspiration must be left to 
the National Woman Suffrage Executive 
Committee. Of course, there are happy 
couples, several heavens we don’t have to 
die fo reach, not to mention a few hells 
we are sorry we didn’t die before reach- 
ing. But the happiest marriage would be 
unhappy to me without the possibility of 
divorce, in case the felicity evaporated. 
Give me the hottest corner of Tophet with 
the chance of falling temperature, rather 
than wings, harp and no outlook for vari- 
ety. It will be suspected that I am noth- 
ing if not various. 

All.this being true, why let woman 
vote? Because she will be all this until 
we do, and for some time after. And be- 
cause, while thinking her mentally unfit, 
we herd and drive to the polls myriads of 
dirt encrusted, rum soaked, vote selling 
“ragamuffin ignoramuses we know to be 
mentally, morally and socially more unfit 
and as much below her as a dunghill be- 
low the Mount of Transfiguration. The 
change, of course, will be no panacea. But 
like Luther’s Reformation, it will necessar- 
ily be an improvement because it will be 
a change; something better because some- 





thing else. If ever tune needed variation, 
it is the dne string fiddle filthy old politi- 
cal ragtime we are dancing to. Why should 
voting “lessen woman’s charms” more 
than supporting a no ’count husband les- 
sen them? Did you ever notice that no 
matter how much a woman “usurps man’s 
place,” no matter how much she does 
man’s work, she is never “unwomanly” 
until she claims man’s privileges? There 
is no disgrace in self-defense, no degrada- 
tion in claiming your own. [I should pre- 
fer undisputed ownership of a pig-stye to 
a clouded title to a mansion in the skies, 
to be wholly a slave than half free, to serve 
voluntarily than reign compulsorily. 

If anything appeals to me, it is minor- 
ity fighting majority. I have never 
been with the winner because I am con- 
stitutionally opposed to the strong. To me 
victory would be useless, triumph a white 
elephant. I often wonder what the suc- 
cessful do with their success. I’m _ op- 
posed to idle capital. I am for woman in 
this fight because she stands for weakness, 
justice, womanhood and decency. Disin- 
fectants are one of my strong points. Isn’t 
she, who is willingly taxed without repre- 
sentation, as much disgraced as she who is 
unwillingly taxed lest she can help spend 
her taxes? Nothing more irritates arro- 
gance than long suffering humility’s sud- 
denly claiming its rights; exhausted 
patience showing impatience. Nor, as | 
hinted above, is tryanny regulated by sex ; 
woman is naturally as tyrannical as man. 
Ask an old time negro owned by a “wid- 
der ’oman,” a horse driven by a woman, 
or a dry-goods clerk. She is lenient with 
her children because ruling them is no 
novelty. One who makes his own money 
knows how to take care of it. But what 
is more irritating to children than being 
kept straight by an old maid aunt? In a 
few words, we are all, men and women, as 
arbitrary as we can be. : 

The leaders of this cause are women of 
sense, education and refinement, ladies. 
And that isn’t the worst of it’ They have 
made a specialty of man; ever have a 
woman make a specialty of you? No? 
Married? Dying sinner, when she drops 
sentiment and runs you through the labor- 
atory of her “intuition,” she has you 
“down fine,” or “feels” that she has, which 
is practically the same thing. The late 
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Woman Suffrage Reception at the Chutes 
impressed me politically, socially and, 
pardon me, sentimentally. There was one 
speaker who erudition swore to forty-five, 
whose personal appearance to twenty-five. 
I do protest I ne’er did hear juster cause 
pleaded with sweeter voice. Every word 
was plaintive logic, each smile more con- 
vincing than Holy Writ. Who is she? 
Never mind! Never mind! “I come to 
bring peace, not a sword!” The old be- 
lief that a sensible woman must be older 
than Methusaleh and uglier than the 
devil’s grandmother is exploded. Antiquity 
has more or less affinity with piety; lack 
of personal pulchritude, some relation to 
godliness. “A woman rarely takes up the 
Lord before the men drop her.” - But, be- 
shrew me, if such hold good in Woman 
Suffrage. And I am happy to know that 
our sisters are “onto” the politician. Ah, 
but are they “onto” the priest? Will 
their triumph be an invitation to him to 
share it? 

But the fight rages; victory is ‘inevi- 
table. And the result of that victory! 
Every old cess-pool will be stirred to its 
bottom. Blessed are they who have catarrh 
in those days, and whose smellers are out 
of order. The purging will be characteris- 
tic of the purger, and for this reason. Did 
you ever know a negative woman? The 
most inane of her sex is as enthusiastic on 
the little she knows as enthusiastic on 
knowing little. Ever see a woman in 


doubt, unless about some other woman? . 


Consequently there will be no half meas- 
ures; plenty blunders, enough mistakes, 
but relatively no rascality. I know of no- 
thing greater since the Crucifixion. If 
the Sor. of Man died to free man from sin, 
the Daughter of Woman has lived to free 
woman from man. 

Perhaps.a well-raised dog might escape 
morally unscathed from @ womanless com- 
munity. But after his escape, I’d prefer 
that he shouldn’t associate with my dogs. 
Now, if her example be socially purifying, 
why shouldn’t it be politically so? We 
know that immorality is as constitutionally 
attractive to man as revolting to woman. 
While he runs naturally and willingly into 
it, she rarely does unless he has her in tow. 
Do you know any fourten year old boy who 
doesn’t know as much deviltry as any old 
he-sinner? Compare the young reprobate 


with almost any girl of the same age. Hear 
me—lI’m not such a fool as to believe every 
woman is an angel. Nor infected with 
sufficient insanity to believe any man is. 
I heard of such a man once, but he died 
before he was caught; died young. Few 
even depraved women are totally depraved. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the women who 
fall are lured into shame through love or 
driven into it by poverty and hunger. 

Some of these outcasts, bankrupt in 
character and ragged in reputation, are 
charitable as angels. If I be accosted by 
one, whose moral breath would poison the 
sigh from a fermenting sewer, I lift my 
hat and answer her civilly. Why? Bless 
your soul, low as she is, she is no lower 
than I or any other man, and not half se 
low as the scoundrel who lowered her. I’d 
rather associate with a ruined woman I 
hadn’t ruined than ruin a woman and as- 
sociate with an unruined woman. 

If Jesus Christ didn’t establish his 
divine pedigree, he settled his divine char- 
acter to my satisfaction when “he placed 
her in their midst and asked him who was 
without sin to cast the first stone.” Dear 
old Major—looking at that superb paint- 
ing, while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
exclaimed: “G—d d—n ’em, there wasn’t 
one who dared to throw a pebble!” Where 
did I pick up my views? Most of them at 
my mother’s knee, a few additional ones 
across my father’s. The rest I inherited; 
the only thing, except a second-hand trunk 
and a pew in the Presbyterian Church 1 
ever inherited without a row. The first I 
presented to a nigger. The second I re- 
turned to God who. gave it. 

Satisfied of woman’s inclination for 
good, why not afford her more chance to 
indulge her inclination? “Man’s political 
example would corrupt her!” What solici- 
tude! I think, if her character has with- 
stood his social example, she might escape 
the taint of his political association. “It 
would impair her femininity!” I wish 
they would let up on her “femininity.” I 
am sick of it! Is she doing man’s work 
on beggar wages to intensify her “feminin- 
ity?” Driven like a drudge in a depart- 
ment store to prevent the inroads of mas- 
culinity? I don’t want woman to rule 
man, only fixed so man can’t rule her. 
Why should a petticoat be the badge of 
servitude? A pair of breeches the ori- 
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flame of divine right? I’m not trying to 
canonize her. But I demand her equal- 
ity. She has posed as man’s scape-goat 
long enough. Vicarious Nanny for vicious 
Billy! Oh, I forgot the man who “was 
ruined by his wife’s extravagance.” Of 
course some men are. About seventy-five 
out of a hundred failures claim that honor. 
From this seventy-five I deduct seventy- 
four liars. 

Yet women have their peculiarities. One 
asked me lately why “men who would 
scorn to prevaricate to men will lie to 
women till they are black in the face.” 
And when I told her I was above such a 
thing, she said: “You are mighty con- 
ceited!” Conceited because I disclaimed 
being an apoplectic liar! And she isn’t 
married either. Perhaps matrimony will 
mitigate her views. 

Ante woman laws are remnants of the 
period when she was “soulless,” “unclean,” 
“couldn’t go to heaven,” etc.—everything 
the weak are whose only protection is the 
conscience of the strong. A Mohammedan 
told me in India that he knew most wo- 
men went to hell because Mohammed vis- 


ited that Presbyterian winter resort and 
found it full of them. I told him that if 
I had been Mohammed I’d have prolonged 
my visit indefinitely. This low estimate is 
owing to the fact that moral defects, so 
common in man, are advertised in woman 
bv their scarcity. The pure must be very 
pure to pass the inspection of the impure. 
The majority of the best people don’t want 
Woman Suffrage because the majority of 
the best people don’t know what’s good. 
Morality is no guarantee against mistake. 
The pious are in a chronic state of repen- 
tance for following heart instead of mind. 
Even “God repented him of the evil he 
had done.” 

It’s difficult to rise above your.age, out- 
run your generation, throw away the in- 
herited—unless it’s money. We frown up- 
on the entrance of a new truth as we dis- 
courage the presumption of a precocious 
child. The taste for truth is acquired. 
First, the introduction; second, the ap- 
prenticeship; third, the appreciation. 
And Woman Suffrage is truth. My sister, 
I have kept my word. I have spoken. So 
there ! 





A MELODY 


BY MYRTLE CONGER 


Out in the silent night, under the stars, 
Far from the troubled day with its distresses, 
Nature, her tender heart, fondly expresses ; 
Sweetly, her love for peace, all earth confesses, 

Out in the silent night, under the stars, 


Out in the silent night, under the stars, 
There, may the soul of man taste Heaven’s sweetness, 
Thrilling him, stilling him with its completeness; 
Nature’s dim forecast of God’s own repleteness, 

Out in the silent night, under the stars. 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT 
Universally considered the most beautiful woman on the stage, whvu 
has just erected a new theatre Hast, baptized in her own name. 


Photo by Arnold Genthe. 
































A FEW FIRST AIDS TO DISILLUSION 
IN THE THEATRE 


BY BARNETT FRANKLIN 





Mr. Barnett Franklin’s article in the December Overland Monthly created quite a 
stir, not only among the laity, but among the histrions and vocalizers of the 
Opera and Musical Comedy stage, as well. Mr. Franklin’s sharp sallies have met 
with a ready response from the long-suffering public, and this month the second ar- 
ticle of his series is devoted to showing up some of the idiosyncracies, not only of 
the business men who control the artistic destinies of the stage, but of the audi- 
ences who are satisfied with the mental pap that is ladled out to them, much on the 
style of potatoes in the vegetable stores. Sometimes they are wormy, and at 
others not, but most of the time they are not above suspicion. The article is shorl 
and snappy and to the point, and the illustrations are by Mr. Arnold Genthe, the 
eminent art photographer, and they are published simply as studies of footlight 
celebrities, and have no particular connection with the text, except that they are of 
the stage.—EpDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











3) ay IS ESSENTIALLY mers are equally’ vulnerable. The cur- 
the purpose of the ac- tain-call habit plays no favorites. 

tor to create illusion ; The act ends, and the curtain drops up- 
in so far as his talents on the climax that the playwright has con- 
permit, he simulates rived. The audience expresses its appre- 
to a more or less per- ciation by the conventional applause, and 
fect degree the attri- the curtain is raised again at once. How- 
butes of the character . ever, it does not rise upon the characters 
that has fallen to his lot. Now it is a_ in the play seen but a moment before, but 
curious thing that, after he has made use upon a collection of smirking, self-con- 
of all his abilities to attain this end, he scious personages who proceed to behave 














will often by a single action deliberately 
destroy the atmosphere that has been so 
carefully built up, and for no better pur- 
pose than the gratification of his own 
vanity. Referring to the curtain call, one 
of the main things that makes for disil- 
lusion in the playhouse. 

The curtain-call habit is almost a uni- 
versal one throughout the country now- 
adays. Actors of the first rank, whose 
work is stamped throughout with the im- 
print of genuine art, are as susceptible to 
this disease as the members of the ten- 
twent-thirt aggregations playing “Zaza” 
through the backwoods. The interpreter 
of Ibsen and the sartorially-perfect gen- 
tleman with the violet eyes and raven 
locks who acts in the ain’t-he-cute dram- 





like a collection of goats at a formal re- 
ception. If the applause be prolonged, the 
curtain is raised again; in fact, it goes up 
quite as often as the enthusiasm of the 
plauditors seems to warrant—and often 
a deal longer than that. If there is a 
“star” in the cast, or if one of the mem- 
bers of the company has done some par- 
ticularly strong work in that act, the 
others gradually disappear with each cur- 
tain-call, and leave the final series of ac- 
knowledgments to this lone person, who 
grudgingly and with well-simulated mod- 
esty accepts them. 

It may be that the audience’s tempestu- 
ous hand-clapping has been inspired by 
a histrion who has met his Waterloo 
through a well-directed thrust of his ad- 




















ETHEL BARRYMORE. | 
A beautiful descendant of a family famous in American stage annals, . | 
and who has a greater social following than any other of our actresses. 


Photo by Arnold Genthe. 















































MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
An actress whose exact histrionic standing is a matter of disagreement 
among critics, but whose intellectual force is ever a compelling factor 


in her work. Photo by Arnold Genthe. 






































JULIA MARLOWE. 
Another of our beautiful women of the stage who ranks high among 
emotional actresses and whose work is ever dominated by a fine sense of 


the artistic and picturesque. Photo by Arnold Genthe. 



































versary in a duel over the love of the 
sweet young ingenue; or, perhaps, he has 
gambled away all of his chee-ild’s fortune 
in Wall street, and so, with disgrace and 
ruin looming ominously before him, he 
flops out of his dramatic vale of tears by 
the power of a convenient six-shooter. But 
whatever the cause of his demise, he is 
nevertheless, to all intents and purposes, 
very dead. And his final sufferings have 
been rendered so realistically that the 
palm-heating brigade in its enthusiasm 
proceeds to give a eorrect and authentic 
imitation of a boiler factory. So the cur- 
tain is lifted, and our lately deceased 
friend is found standing erect with an 18- 
carat hlandishment on his countenance— 
a little disheveled, perhaps, a great clot 
of gore upon his otherwise immaculate 
buzzum, perchance, but otherwise he ap- 
pears anything but a fit candidate for the 
autopsy table, thank you. And, in adopt- 
ing this cheap method of gratifying his 
ego, he has with one swoop deliberately 
wiped away in a moment the effect that his 
talents have so successfully produced. He 
has stepped out of his character for the 
sole purpose of projecting his own person- 
ality over the footlights, and the result of 
it has been the delivery of a solar-plexus 
blow sto the craft of the dramatist and 
himself. 

t is not uncommon to see some thespian 
stop the action of the play in order to 
audibly acknowledge the audience’s greet- 
ing upon his first entrance. Even on oc- 
casion, an actor who has been applauded 
upon his exit, after a telling scehe during 
the action of an act, will return to the 
stage and gleefully bow his thanks while 
the other participants in the tense situa- 
tion stand around motionless until the 
“function” is over. 

It somehow does not seem to matter that 
a moment before he has made mention of 
the fact that time is precious, and that a 
human life-ah depends upon his seeing the 
king within the hourr-r-r. He returns 
just the same, and only hastens upon his 
life-and-death errand after having, in true 
Chesterfieldian manner, expressed his 
gratitude to the audience for its apprecia- 
tion of his histrionic worth. 

The curtain-call habit is most efficiently 
backed in this little game of disillusion by 
the exceedingly appropriate musical offer- 
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ings that the theatre orchestra chooses to 
beguile the intermissions with. If some- 
thing like “Magda” or “Rosmersholm” or 
something similarly morbid and melan- 
choly happens to be the bill, the function- 
ary with the baton, ninety-eight chances 
to one, has. selected a pot-pourri of airs 
from the “Belle of New York” or a few 
classieal ditties concerning a certain Dark- 
town lady named Dinah for rendition. In 
the event that something in the comedy 
line is being staged, the orchestra-leader 
proceeds to exhibit his sense of consist- 
ency by having his bandsmen play the in- 
termezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” and such- 
like things. Thus is the atmosphere cre- 
ated behind the footlights kept up adroitly 
between acts. 

The theatre programme in general use 
is another disrupter of atmosphere. The 
programme properly should solely officiate 
as an index to the characters and scenes 
in the play. But your modern manager 
has ingenious commercial ideas. The pro- 
gramme is designed after the fashion-of 
a Sunday newspaper supplement as re- 
gards size, and it is issued mainly for the 
purpose of acquainting its readers with the 
knowledge that certain physicians, bar- 
bers, tobacconists, haberdashers, tailors, 
furriers, milliners, beauty specialists, res- 
taurateurs and others desire their valuable 
patronage. If you are of a very patient 
nature, you will be able, after a little prac- 
tice, to pick out the names of the charac- 
ters appearing in the play, which are scat- 
tered ingeniously through the pamphlet 
so that you will by no chance overlook the 
announcement card affirming that “Zam- 
boola is the drink of the town,” or the 
carefully disguised “reading noticé” which 
proclaims this choice bit of confidential 
information: “Your Uncle Sossky loans 
money to the nobbiest people in town. 
Why don’t you hang up your watch with 
me?” No sound is so pleasing to the ear 
as the crackling of hundreds of programme 
leaves when, in the midst of some particu- 
larly absorbing situation, a. new character 
appears, and the audience feels the imme- 
diate necessity of discovering his identity. 

Twin-sister to the theatre programme is 
the advertising curtain. Ever and again 
we hear of some feeble attempt at relegat- 
ing this awful eye-sore to the oblivion 




















MARGARET 


One of the best emotional actresses 


ANGLIN. 


on the American stage, who leapt 


into histrionic fame through her successes achieved in San Francisco. 


Photo by Arnold Genthe. 
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where it rightfully belongs, but at the 
moment of writing it is still on deck, and 
strenuously attempting to boost the sale 
of peerless soaps and soups in the same 
lurid old way., Why is it that theatres of 
the better type, those that go in for the 
exploitation of the higher drama, are al- 
most universally possessed of an adver- 
tising curtain in all its hideousness? The 
theatre in other ways mav be appointed 
with some evidence of taste, and there is 
generally a disposition in these days to 
give the play-goer something of his 
money’s worth as regards the upholsterv of 
his seat, and in other ways. (This apart 
from the merits or demerits of the attrac- 
tion itself.) But the seat-purchaser who 
goes to the theatre essentially to get away 
from mundane things is forced between 
acts to not alone listen to the music be- 
fore touched, upon, but to regale himself 
by feasting his eyes upon a weird melange 
of -worse than inagfistically painted an- 
nouncements masquerading as a mural 
decoration. 

The individual holding down a seat in 
the parquet is thrilled, awed, impressed, or 
entertained as the playwright has willed 
and as the mummers have interpreted. 
The curtain drops upon a situation tense 
or intense. Some of the spectators start 
immediately upon.a still hunt for cloves, 
but the great majority remains and puts 
in the time to the beginning of the next 
act in contemplation or argument on whit 
has gone before. Unless one turns his 
back to the footlights, which is not a nar- 
ticularly comfortable operation, there is 
no getting away from the advertising cur- 
tain. It is persistently, insistently among 
those present, officiating as a spreader of 
disillusion. The atmosphere of the draw- 
ing room or mountain-cabin or what not, 





simulated but a moment before, has given 
way to a broad expanse of canvas, an ex- 
quisite example of the sign-painter’s noble 
art, which informs the audience that 
“Dress suits can be hired for genteel af- 
fairs from Flamm for a V,” or that “Paz- 
zazzo Will take away that dark sienna taste 
in the morning after a bat with the boys,’ 
or that “Googvo’s corsets will give portly 
people that sinewy figure.” ‘The poor, 
helpless spectator cannot escape his fate ; 
he is both theoretically and literally up 
against it. And the illusion which the 
combined arts of playwright, actor and 
stage director have endeavored to create 
has been very appreciably weakened. It 
seems to me that it would be quite as con- 
sistent to placard the portieres leading to 
a drawing room not in stageland with 
paid eulogies on steam beer and union un- 
derwear as it is to so decorate the drop 
curtain that similarly screens the drawing 
room behind the footlights. 

We-have the reputation of being a com- 
mercially progressive nation, but some- 
times this progress is saturated with a 
form of hysteria. If the advertising cur- 
tain were not such a serious theatrical fac- 
tor it might be catalogued with the jokes 
of the comic papers, but its influence is of 
a nature that precludes that. Undignified, 
snidely commercial, let us breathe a rev- 
erent prayer to our guiding planets that 
at least this particular aid to disillusion 
in the plavhouse Will soon make its fare- 
well exit. Jis abolishment would be the 
biggest sort of a gain for art and the pub- 
lic, or at least that portion of the public 
that planks down its shekels at the box- 
office wicket, and is of right entitled to 
witness an exhibition of histrionics in an 
environment that does not suggest the bill- 
board around an empty lot. 
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Itterary Monterey is a study of the past and present conditions at oné of the cen- 
ters of culture of California—Monterey. | ' 
equipped by an intimate acquaintanceship with the characters he describes to give 
our readers more than an introduction to some of the men and women who have made 
the literature of California by Californians famous the world over. Monterey is fast 
becoming a large artistic and literary rendezvous, and as such should be of much in- 
terest to the world at large.—EpDIToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Mr. Henry Meade Bland is fully 








¢T IS A second-story bay- 
¢ window overlooking 
Montereyan waters. In 
it is the grizzled fig- 
ure of one who has 
beat about the world 
in more than _three- 
score years of travel. 
Around him are books, pictures, auto- 
graphs, manuscripts—souvenirs from the 
four ends of earth. He appears intent on 





the writing before him; but he pauses 
every now and then to listen—he catches 
the harmony of the “rhythmic roll and 
thunder” of the sea, and lo! he is weaving 
it mystically into the music of thought, 
even as he once wove the melody of south 
seas with visions of Tahiti or Samoa. 
‘Did you hear it, boy?” he questions, 
and turns to his companion; and together 
the two look over the waves; and the odor 
of fish-nets and far-away islands, and the 
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ever-changeful colors of ocean swell and 
rolling breaker fill the senses; and again 
the tang and glory of the sea are trailed 
on the page. 

Old Monterey, the Monterey of Cali- 
fornia Mission days, of Simoneau’s Inn of 
the Padres, of Robert Louis Stevenson, is 
the town Charles Warren Stoddard sees 
under the veneer of business and modern 
buildings brought in by the modern trader. 
It is in the Old Town he lives—back in the 
fringe of crumbling adobe walls and an- 
cient one-story Spanish villas. So when 
he takes you by the arm and bids you look 
through his eyes at his sacred altars, pass- 
ing disdainfully the modern show-window, 
he takes you first where the genial Jules 


LE Se we 


nature standing beside you turns once and 
again as you move on, to take a last glance 
at the broken shrine. 

The first streets of Monterey followed 
the cotton-tail trails, so your famous guide 
is useful in piloting you through the maze 
till you stand before what is now placarded 
as the R. Stevenson house. Here was the 
novelist’s studio. Monterey tradition has, 
however, lost the exact location of the 
room. ‘The landlady of the place will 
point out an apartment at the head of the 
stairs in the second story, but, disregard- 
ing her, even as Dante followed Virgil, 
you follow your guide till you look square 
at the-south corner. Then your Virgil 
says: ““The first window to the left of 





IN THE OLD TOWN. THE ROSE TREE TO THE RIGHT GENERAL 
SHERMAN IS SAID TO HAVE PLANTED IN THE FORTIES. 


served tamales -and enchilladas to Robert 
Louis, when Stevenson began the climb to 
fame. The old room is used as a bakery 
now. And the commonplace fittings ill- 
mark the interesting haunt of the novelist. 

It was in the little white-washed room 
of Simoneau’s restaurant that Stevenson 
and his friends, Francois the baker,- the 
- Italian fisherman, and Jules, broke bread 
and made merry. Ah, yes! and how much 
of human nature did Stevenson get in 
these goodly friendships with those of the 
old town who frequented the house or loi- 
tered on its verandas. It is no wonder that 
that other rich impressionist of human 





the corner in the second story belongs to 
the famous room.” The whole building 
is rapidly falling into decay, and unless 
Monterey takes pains soon to preserve the 
relic, it must give way to the invasion of 
stern civic improvement. 

One gazes long at the crumbling walls in 
which the young author feverishly worked 
artistic touches into his style, for here it 
was that he put vigorously into operation 
the scheme of studying carefully a number 
of famous models, imitating each in turn 
till he finally built a style, the composite 
of all, but assuredly original. 

Your pilgrimage now takes you up and 
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back toward the hills. You pass the City 
Hall, California’s first State Capitol ; then 
you see Governor Alvarado’s home, with 
its kitchen iron-latticed like a jail. In 
the olden day the kitchen was the store- 
house of groceries—perhaps enough to last 
the Rooseveltian families of the time for 
a half year. These supplies must above all 
be carefully guarded. Hence, not only 
the iron gratings, but also a square hole 
in the ceiling of the kitchen through which 
the householder may peer at a robber and 
perchance fill him with buck-shot. On up 
the rise is Fuchsia Lodge, the home of 
good Jules Simoneau, the friendly host of 
Stevenson. He is more than eighty-five 
now, but he looks upon life with as much 
optimism as a Ulysses beginning a first 
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to cast away the sharp stone and encourage 
on the way up the height. 

Stoddard’s chief joy on one of these af- 
ternoons in Stevenson’s haunts is the hour 
spent at Fuchsia Lodge on Van Buren 
street. Great-grandfather Simoneau 
greets the Idyllist with all the enthusiasm 
of younger days. It isn’t long before he 


* begins to touch his practical philosophy. 


“Don’t fret, don’t worry, and pray God for 
good health,” he says, and then he wob- 
bles across the room, chattering like a 
school-boy, and totally oblivious to the 
age that has made many inroads upon his 
wiry frame. 

Then come the letters and autographed 
books, for after Stevenson became famous, 
correspondence with Simoneau continued, 








THE STEVENSON HOUSE AS IT IS TODAY. 


sea-voyage. The friendship of Jules and 
Robert Louis was genuine. Jules had 
enough of sound common sense to whet 
the mind of the young Scotchman, while 
Robert Louis’s literary ideals stirred the 
intellect of the Frenchman, who might 
have been a younger Montaigne had he 
lived anywhere than in sleepy old Mon- 
terey. 

When the novelist’s funds were low, 
Jules forgot to hand in bills, and when the 
boy was down-spirited, it was Jules’s ro- 
seate view of life that uplifted him. In 
sooth, whenever Stevenson’s path , was 
rough, it was Simoneau who was at hand 





and Jules was remembered whenever Stev- 
enson issued a new volume. ‘The lines in 
the autographed copies flowed from Robert 
Louis’s heart, and showed how close the 
friendship was. Thus in “Underwoods” 
we find: “If cver there was a man who 
was a good man to me it was Jules Simon- 
eau.—Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

The “Child’s' Garden of Verses” has 
“To my good old “Simoneau,” ‘The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” “But the case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Jules Simoneau— if the one 
forgot the other—would be stranger still.” 
And so Charles Warren and Jules go 
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tenderly over the relics, for Stoddard 
caresses a book much as a maid fonales 
the first letters from her best-beloved. 

The casual visitor, especially the jour- 
nalist, rarely gets a peep into the letters 
written by the novelist, for Simoneau con- 
siders them too close to his heart to be 
given to the world. It was thus like going 
into the holy of holies when Simoneau 
brought a bundle of the epistles. 

The missives generally contain a rem- 
nant of some philosophical discussion, for 
Jules never loses sight of his theory of 
life. Sometimes the extracts were serious 
only en the face, sometimes openly 
humorous, but always interesting. For 
example, Stevenson says: 


ternoon, and the conversation turned ‘on 
tales of Stevenson days. Now it is of the 
lampooning of the good padre Cassanova, 
who should, so Stevenson thought, have 
been more generous to a wandering Swiss 
boy. The Padre was very poor, and so 
gave the boy but a quarter. Stevenson, 
Jules, the Garibaldian, and the editor of 
the “Californian” took up the boy’s case 
and raised fifty dollars. Then they secret- 
ly had a poster printed in which it was 
proposed to make the nickname “Two 
Bits” stick to the priest. The quartette 
worked all night posting the cards, which 
were up only to be torn down early next 
morning by the padre’s faithful parish- 
ioners, and so the questionable joke lost its 




















THE QUIET SEA. 


“How about a law condemning the peo- 
ple of every country to be educated in an- 
other—to change sons in short? Should 
we not gain all around? Would not the 
Englishman unlearn hypocrisy? Would 
not the Frenchman learn to put some 
beauty in his friendships?” Then follows 
an elaborate half-humorous classification 
. of changes that Stevenson thinks ought to 
take place in the minds of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, in case this scheme of 
education were adopted. 

And so the afternoon goes by with the 
poet, Jules and I reclining on the porch 
of the Lodge, with the drooping fuchsias 
in strange harmony with the dreamy af- 





point. Another Stevenson escapade was 
more exciting all around. 

Apparently out of pure love of excite- 
ment he set the pine forest back-of town 
a-fire. It took all his cunning to hide this 
deviltry from the excited Montereyans; 
yet even as the fire raged in one place he 
suddenly, wishing to test the burning qual- 
ities of the long tree-moss, again started 
the blaze. “I should have been hung,” he 
says, “out of hand to the nearest tree, 
Judge Lynch being an active person here 
away. You should have seen my retreat 
(which was: for strategical purposes.) I 
ran like h 1. It was a fine sight. At 
night I went out again to see it; it was a 
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good fire, though I say it who should not. 
I have run repeatedly, but never as I ran 
that day.” 

As we leave the lodge and wander back 
towards the ever-shifting sands, and ad- 
mire the ever-changing glories of the sea, 
the talk is yet of Robert Louis, how he 
worked as a reporter, at two dollars a 
week, on “The Californian,” how he 
chummed with everybody in town, and 
boasted every advertiser of the “Califor- 
nian” his friend ; how he dug in Bancroft’s 
eight-volume History of California, and 
how he came to the conclusion that the 
Pacific “licked” all the other oceans out 
of hand. 

And now we come to the real Monterey 
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ferent kinds of fuchsias at one time grew 
in her bowers. His present corner in the 
home of Mike Noon is “Casa Verde.” 

It was to Casa Verde we repaired after 
that pleasant hour at Fuchsia Lodge. 
There was a tinkle of miniature Mission 
bells, as the landlady, a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed daughter of old Monterey, met us, 
and we wound around the stairway up to 
the room overlooking the sea. The poet 
was immediately seated at his desk. Be- 
fore him loomed a crucifix, a relic of St. 
Anthony, the patron saint of messages, 
missives and sweet conveyances. Now he 
takes a pen loaded with purple ink, ad- 
dresses a letter. In the envelope corner 
is a mysterious emblem, “S. A. G.,” and 








JULES SIMONEAU ‘AT FUCHSIA LODGE. 


home of our Charles Warren Stoddard. It 
is in the large green house owned by Mike 
Noon, and is midway on the left-hand side 
of the short street that leads from the 
Customs House to the Presidio entrance. 
Stoddard has a fair knack of naming the 
numerous places that have seen his so- 
journing during the years of travel. The 
many-windowed house at Congress 
Springs, Santa Clara County, was to him 
Pink Gables. He it was who gave to 
Simoneau’s Monterey cottage the name 
Fuchsia Lodge, for great-grandmother 
Simoneau used to boast that fifty-four dif- 
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to your inquiring look, he tells you the 
symbol means “Saint Anthony Guide,” 
and that any letter or package thus com- 
mitted to the care of the saint never goes 
astray. The crucifix before him is cen- 
turies old, and comes from the monastery 
of St. Anthony of Padua; and he further 
reverently informs you that his bungalow 
in Washington, D. C., occupied for a time 
when he was professor of English litera- 
ture in the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, was named St. Anthony’s Rest. All 
this time I can but notice his strongly in- 
dividualized appearance—a forehead that 











ANOTHER CORNER OF 
THE OLD TOWN. 


betokened the brain of lyric Apollo, light, 
bluish-hazel eyes, thin gray hair, with only 
now and then in his close-cut, carefully- 
trimmed beard a stray dark line to indi- 
cate the old-time tint; on his face an in- 
vasion of wrinkles, the outcome of match- 
less grievings and perturbations, the over- 
flowings of a supersensitive soul. And this 
is Stoddard—the realization of the boy 
whose prose and poetry still sings to us 
over the lapse of a half century of Cali- 
fornia literature. Strange, too, that, since 
that first book of poetry in 1868, his muse 
should only just now be awakened, for 
we may soon have the pleasure of reading 
his second volume of verse. Two years 
ago, on returning to California, he wrote 
me: “Thrice have I listened to the voice 
of the charmer. It remains to be seen if I 
turn these fledglings loose, or wring their 
necks and bury them in the waste-basket.” 
In the same letter, he also said: ‘“The 
muse, if you please, walked and turned my 
head to such a degree that I fell to string- 
ing verses. It isn’t often I so far forget 
myself nowadays. Indeed, though I .be- 
gan my career with a mania for making 
verses, I reformed long years ago. You 
see, [ am growing younger since my return 
to the coast. You know its sands are 
caressed by the waters of eternal youth; 
and though I cannot swim, I can at least 
wade in them.” 

Stoddard probably has as large a cor- 
respondence as any other author of the 
country, and a wonderful correspondence 
it is—running from a letter of encourage- 
ment, written him while he was yet a boy, 
and signed “A. Tennyson,” to one from 
the most modern of novelists, Jack Lon- 
don. He believes that the practice of letter- 
writing gives naturalness and facility— 
write as you talk, he says. More than that, 





AN ANCIENT ADOBE. 


he is always absorbing the many points 


of view of his friends as seen in their let- 
ters, thus getting grain-secretions at first 
hand. To the facility which has come from 
jong practice, he adds an unexcelled mem- 
ory. As a child, he drank deep of the lore 
of holy writ. It was the Puritan environ- 
ment of his ancestors that put him, when 
a child, in touch with literature. 

It was the fire of the Hebrew prophet 
he first absorbed. When but a mere boy 
he read himself to dreamland with his 
Bible, and slept with it under his pillow. 
It alone could pluck from his mind the 
childish sorrow rooted there; for already 
an attempt to solve a few of the simple 
mysteries of life had involved him in 
heart-pain. The whole Bible he conned 
a dozen times, and one of the easiest dol- 
lars he says he ever earned was given by 
an uncle for reading the volume through. 
Thus the deep imagination of the scrip- 
tures gave his style the permanent cast 
that is evident in the multitudinous beau- 
tiful scripture-phrase running through 
his pages. 

In prose Stoddard is an impressionist, 
and so very sensitive is his muse that he 
must await her command to write. Thus 
many a good magazine fee goes by un- 
earned because the topic suggested by the 
editor does not attract him. When, how- 
ever, a theme pleases, he turns out the 
work rapidly, and with such perfection 
that he seldom recasts. When the spell is 
on, fifteen hundred words is a day’s work. 

Stoddard is again feeling the restless 
spirit of the world-wanderer upon him. 
He wants the perspective a distant scene 
will give his beloved California town. 
Then, too, he knows that his Monterey is 
rapidly passing. The generation to which 
the Simoneaus, the brave dons and fair 


























senoritas belong, is rapidly giving way to a 
.race they are powerless to resist. There- 
fore, before he would commit to paper the 
final impression, he would look upon the 


town from the chambers of memory, and — 


amid scenes that give strong contrast to 
the story. 

This does not mean that “Casa Verde” 
is less dear. He will still be charmed by 
the infinite variety of shore and wave. In 
his imagination he will again and again 
stand on the hills among the pines, and 
listen to the boom and murmur of the 
rolling surf which resounds from romantic 
Carmel to the shining sands of the Salinas, 
or he will loiter on the shore and watch 
the seagulls and the kelp as they .swing 
idly with the roll of the tide; or he will 
wander as a wraith along yellow sands, or 
upon the low, grassy cliffs lining the 
‘shore, till odors from rare compositae or 
languorous poppies overfill the senses, or 
he will, as in a dream, trail the graceful 
curves of the Seventeen-Mile drive and 
sniff the pines till he dwells.in the rich- 
ness of the primeval, or he will saunter 
past adobe walls, down by the old Cus- 
toms House, out on the primitive wharf 
where the busy coaster unloads her miscel- 
laneous cargo, or he will watch the fisher- 
man land golden salmon, or the sardine- 
catchers dump tons of silvery pilchard 
into the cannery-tanks ; he will still watch 
the Whitehall row gently out to where a 
million gulls swim and dart and scream 
and rival the human in catching the sar- 
dine; or he will listen to the solemn 
“whang, whang” of the bell-buoy, while 
he loiters under cypresses that were young 
when the Pacific was a primeval ocean; or 
he will gaze at night over the bay and up 
into the rich moonlight that breaks into 
cataracts through the clouds; or he will 
wade through the visions of forests of pine 
and fern that might have graced the slopes 
of Eden, and in the poetry of his soui 
will convince you that the Pacific and its 
marvelous Montereyan sands are all that 
both he and Stevenson claim it to be. 

At six p. m. you go to dine—not to the 
stylis 
restaurant, The Eagle, on California 
street. Here, as always, when one is with 
the Poet, the reality fades into the vision. 
The soft strains of a phonograph from a 
music store across the street lend har- 
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mony to music of thought, and we sit in 
silence, save for that other music, the 
gentle voices of the Dalmatian restaura- 
teurs, whose language is to Stoddard a 
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combination of classical Greek and Latin. 
The poet muses and tells of a time when, 
in old Dalmatia, fair colonists from Rome 
and Athens made their home on _ the 
islands, and how their descendants are the 
gentle Dalmatians of to-day. No harsh 
word is heard among the workers of kit- 
chen or table while they serve you from 
pantry and range on dishes burnished 


bright, and at your request for olives, olive 
oil, or spices, assure you that they give 
the best from their own matchless Medit- 
erranean shore. 

Dear old Eagle! You can never again 
drop into the common place, even when 
your beloved guest has rung down the cur- 
tain of his sojourn on the yellow sands 
and gone afar to his sacred isle! 


ABREVIATED UTILITARIAN STUDIES 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 








The Overland Monthly will publish from month to month a department devoted 
to the diffusion of utilitarian knowledge in the agricultural sections of California 
and the West generally. Short studies or news items along this line are invited 
from our contributors—EpItoR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 





Scale on Orange and Lemon Trees. 


Department of the 
United States is con- 
ducting on the experi- 
ment farm at Los An- 
geles a series of in- 
vestigations of the in- 
sects that form scale 
on orange and lemon trees. The investi- 
gations will continue for two years, and 
are being conducted by two experts from 
Washington, D. C. The chief of these, 
Mr. M. C. Marlatt, spent some time in 
Florida studying the various insects . that 
feed on the leaves of fruit trees. The ex- 
periments will be conducted at nearly a 
score of places in California, so as to learn 
in what manner climate, altitude, etc., af- 
fect the pests. Tests of various methods 
of fumigation will be made, so as to de- 
termine the most effective way of destroy- 
- ing the insects, which have caused the loss 
of millions of dollars to the growers of 
citrus fruits. 





* * * 


The Sugar Beet Industry. 


The German Agricultural Association 
has 35,000 members, with headquarters 
in Berlin, and each year sends representa- 





tives to various countries to examine for- 
eign methods. A representative of this 
Association recently visited California, and 
said that the sugar-beet industry has made 
great advances during the last year. 
Though the industry is-only a few years 
old in the United States, it will attain 
great importance if the present rate of 
progress is kept up. In Germany, beet- 
farming has been going on for mere than 
a century, but has been carried on in 
practically the same manner all that time. 
The German Government, like other gov- 
ernments of Europe, subsidizes the sugar- 
beet farmers. The production of beets in 
Germany is the greatest in Europe, and is 
three times as large as is required for do- 
mestic consumption. Much of the surplus 
sugar is exported to Great Britain, Japan 
and the Orient. Russia produces much 
beet sugar, as also do France and Austria, 
in which countries methods similar to 
those of Germany are in vogue. Great 
progress in sugar-beet farming has been 
made in Idaho and Colorado. The machin- 
ery used in the United States for the pro- 
duction of beet sugar is more advanced in 
some respects. than that employed in Ger- 
many, but the conditions of beet-farming 
in the two countries are so different that 
the best American machinery would not 
always be of service in Europe. 



























GUNGA DIN 


BY MARJORIE C. DRISCOLL 


OPES HE YOUNG superin- 

~ _— =6tendent in charge of 
the railway construc- 
tion gang had a 
sense of humor; also 
he was extremely well 
read in Kipling. 
Therefore Pedro Juan 
Antonio y Valdez had not heard his real 
name for so long that if remembering it 
depended on hearing, he would have for- 
gotten it long before. The first day that 
the superintendent had seen Pedro Juan 
Antonio y Valdez, he was plodding down 
the line of unfinished track, staggering 
under the weight of a brimming pail of 
tepid, muddy water, with a large and ex- 
tremely shiny tin dipper attached. For it 
pleased the Powers That Be to order a 
road constructed through this hot, sandy 
waste where it was quite probable, as old 
Francisco said, that the devil hunted when 
he felt the need of a little exercise. Also 
there was very little water, and that little 
was carefully hoarded in wells and springs, 
leaving wide stretches of barren, waterless 
desert. And because men grew thirsty and 
choked with fine gritty dust, as they 
worked on the railroad, Pedro Juan An- 
tonio y Valdez plodded up and down all 
day with his water pail and the shiny tin 
dipper. 

Douglas, the young superintendent, 
stood beside the track on the day of his 
arrival, and whistled long and thought- 
fully as he regarded the small, toiling 
figure. Then because he knew his Kip- 
ling, and because he preferred to call a 
thing by any name in heaven or earth 
rather than its own proper name, he 
quoted poetry : 

“Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 

Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of "Er Majesty the Queen, 

Of all them black-faced crew, 

The finest man I knew 

Was our regimental bhisti, Gunga Din.” 





“See him?” he completed, nodding to- 
ward Pedro Juan Antonio y Valdez. The 
big Irish assistant, Flannigan, grunted 
scornfully. 

“Phwat’s got ye?” he inquired. “An’ 
phwat kind av unholy thing’s a bhisti ?” 

Douglas regarded the assistant leisurely. 
Then he removed his pipe to facilitate ex- 
planations. “Now don’t you see?” he be- 
gan as one might address a very small 
child, “it’s just the eternal fitness of 
things. You don’t know why I call you 
Mulvaney, do you? Reprehensible ignor- 
ance. but I’ll try to enlighten you. Ever 
meet Terrence Mulvaney? No! Too bad. 
He’s a fine man, and he’s Irish, too. You 
had better read Kipling, and meet my 
friend Terrence.” 

“Huh!” grunted Flannigan, scornfully. 
“Some more o’ them dom story books the 
boss wastes his time on.” 

Douglas was entirely undisturbed. “So 
vou see,” he went on placidly, “I call you 
Mulvaney because you remind me very 
strongly of my old friend. Likewise that 
infant personification of a water wagon 
makes me think of Gunga Din who carried 
water for some British soldiers in India. 
Very interesting gentleman, Gunga Din. 
Wonder if I can teach that youngster to 
answer to Gunga. It would be a refresh- 
ing change here where every other man 
answers to Pedro or Juan, and the odd 
ones didn’t hear or they would have ans- 
wered too. It’s worth trying, at all 
events.” 

Suddenly discovering that he was wast- 
ing his eloquence on the desert air, Doug- 
las replaced his pipe, and leisurely turned 
his attention to his work. For the time 
being, Gunga Din was forgotten. _ 

Later, Douglas, to while away a leisure 
hour, told Pedro Juan Antonio y Valdez 
the story of Gunga Din with whatever em- 
bellishments his active imagination could 
suggest. Pedro, squatted on the ground, 
listened with unblinking eyes and ac- 
cepted stoically the nickname bestowed 
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upon him. And inasmuch as the camp al- 
ready boasted three Pedros, four Juans 
and an Antonio, the men adopted the new 
name as a welcome distinction. So it hap- 
pened that when the shout of “Hey, Gun- 
ga Din!” arose, the large water pail and 
the clattering tin dipper answered the call. 

Gradually Douglas fell into the habit 
of calling Gunga Din for an hour’s chat 
in the evening after the day’s work was 
over. The conversation was rather one- 
sided, but ‘Gunga Din had all the qualities 
of a good listener; he never argued, he 
never went to sleep, and he never began on 
his own adventures. One night Douglas 
brought out a large book full of brilliantly 
colored plates of strange and uncanny in- 
sects. Douglas’s friends had laughed at 
him when he insisted on including this 
heavy book among his necessarily scanty 
baggage, but he, being an ardent ento- 
mologist, had turned a deaf ear. Many 
times he had pored over this book, over 
one plate in particular, a representation of 
an extremely ugly and uninteresting liz- 
ard. -Uninteresting only to the layman, 
however, for this especial beast was un- 
usually rare, fortunately, perhaps, thought 
people whose esthetic sense was more 
highly developed than their entomological. 

Under the picture, Douglas read: “This 
species is found occasionally in the desert 
region of North America, especially in 
Arizona and New Mexico.” He knew the 
legend by heart already, but he repeated 
it, glancing up as he spoke. His eyes met 
Gunga Din’s impassive and impersonal 
gaze, and an idea flashed into Douglas’s 
mind. “It’s worth trying,” he said to him- 
self. “The kid ought to be able to find it 
if anybody could.” Then aloud: “Gunga 
Din, do you see that picture?” 

“Si, senor,” gravely. 

“Did you ever see a lizard like that?” 

“Si, senor,” with a trifle of wonder- 
ment. 

“Where? When? Great cats, speak up, 
- kid!” 

Gunga Din raised slightly 
The senor’s interest in lizards was 


astonished 


eyes. 
incomprehensible. 
“Often. In many places,” he answered, 


sweeping an arm in a vague circle. 

“Could you catch one?” breathlessly. 
“Ola, si. It is easy, senor.” 

Douglas leaned forward and spoke im- 








pressively.~ “Gunga Din,” he said, “if you 
bring me a lizard just like that picture, 
I'll give you ten. pesos. Remember, just 
like the picture. Can you do it?” 

A flicker of excitement passed over 
Gunga Din’s usually imperturbable brown 
countenance. He answered as gravely as 
ever. 

“Si, senor. I will do it.” 

Douglas clapped the boy on the shoul- 
der. “Gunga Din!” he exclaimed. “You’re 
a lallapaloosa!” Gunga Din looked slight- 
ly alarmed. That word was not contained 
in his meagre English vocabulary. Doug- 
las translated. 

“Oh, it’s all right. I mean you’re muy 
bueno, muy grande, escelentisimo !” 

Gunga Din arose and bowed gravely. 
“No, senor,” he replied. “But I will bring 
the lizard.” 

Outside the circle of light from the tent 
his impassive expression dropped like a 
mask. “Ten pesos!” he murmured. “Ten 
pesos! The little sister may have her few 
dress for her first communion. But what 
can the senor desire of a lizard of such 
ugliness ?” 

So Gunga Din began his search for the 
lizard, and Douglas waited impatiently. 
As the days went on, the hope of finding 
the much-desired creature dwindled and 
almost failed. Gunga Din dreamed liz- 
ards. Many and many a night he woke 
just as he was handing the Senor, not one 
lizard, but hundreds. Indeed, so engrossed 
did he become in his search that it was 
often necessary to shout twice and more 
before he heard. Old Francisco poured 
forth volumes of weird oaths at Gunga 
Din’s negligence, but all to no avail. “It 
is the senor’s business,” replied the culprit 
loftily, “I work for him.” 

“Great work it is,” grumbled Francisco. 
“Doing nothing but stare at the sand and 
wander off when one calls. What can the 
senor want of such work? Idleness, I call 
Sag 

Gunga Din did not answer. ~ He was too 
discouraged to reply as usual to Fran- 
cisco’s taunts. Indeed, it seemed as if all 
the lizards knew of his search and had 
fled to unknown regions. But the thought 
of the little sister and her joy over the new 
dress- urged him on despite the many 
days of failure. 

Heavy of heart, and almost ready to 

































give up the search altogether, Gunga Din 
wandered despairingly away from the 
camp one Sunday afternoon. - It hap- 
pened to be a feast day as well, and the 
men were celebrating it with much revelry, 
and incidentally some smuggled pulque. 
Gunga Din had no heart for the merri- 
ment. The ten ‘pesos that had seemed so 
near were growing more and more impos- 
sible of attainment. Hardly seeing where 
he was going, he reached a clump of dry 
and withered cactus stretching skinny 
arms to the sky. There was a little shade 
under the cactus, and Gunga Din threw 
himself down on the hot sands and buried 
his head in his folded arms. For a long 
time he lay still, as still as the cactus above 
him, so still in fact, that a little handful 
of sand sliding down the side of a wind- 
drifted dune made a large and startling 
noise in the silence. Gunga Din slowly 
raised his head. Suddenly he trembled 
all over his little body and stared with all 
his eyes at the sand heap a few feet from 
him. He could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of his senses. Cautiously he 
pinched himself to see if it were real, or 
if it would vanish into quivering air like 
so many other dreams. The pinch was 
hard, but the vision remained. Only, the 
lizard sunning himself on the sand seemed 
a thousand times uglier than the picture 
in the Senor’s book. Gunga Din inspected 
him again. All the proper spots and wrin- 
kles were there, down to the knobs on the 
tail. It was IT and no other. 

Carefully, carefully and _ noiselessly, 
Gunga Din puiled out the strong bag and 
the slender noose that never left him. 
Slowly he thrust out the long stick with 
the noose at the end until it hovered over 
the lizard’s head. ‘The unsuspecting rep- 
tile dozed on. Suddenly he was awakened 
with unpleasant suddenness by the jerk of 
a tightening noose, and found himself un- 
ceremoniously thrust into a bag and firmly 
tied in. His struggles were of no avail. 
Gunga Din had planned too long for this 
supreme moment. He knew just how to 
hold the bag, and the lizard, like a philo- 
sophical reptile, soon gave up the strug- 
gle. 
Gunga. Din stood up, just a little shaky 
about the knees and white around the 
mouth. He had waited so long and been 
so discouraged that he could not quite real- 
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ize that his search was over. He picked up 
the bag to make sure, and the lizard, rude- 
ly disturbed, began to wriggle violently. 
He was really a very large and heavy liz- 
ard, and Gunga Din was a very small boy. 
The captive’s plunges nearly tore the bag 
from the boy’s hands, but he gripped it 
tight and refused to let go. He knew that 
he must hurry and get back to camp be- 
fore the lizard managed to escape, but he 
hated to leave the cactus shade. He had 
not realized before that it was so hot even 
under the cactus. The way back seemed 
very long and terrifying, even when he 
thought of the little sister’s new dress 
and the senor’s joy. 

He knew that nothing was to be gained 
by waiting, -and so he bravely struck out. 
The sand burned his feet, and the lizard 
grew heavier and heavier. Gunga Din 
shifted his burden from shoulder to shoul- 
der, but gained no relief. The heat waves 
danced before his eyes, and the line of 
the horizon quivered. The glare from the 
hot sand was intense and burning, but 
Gunga Din plodded on. He had not 
watched the landmarks when he wandered 
away from camp, and so he was not at all 
sure of his position. He might, for all he 
knew, be wandering farther and farther 
away from safety. The lizard lay quiet in 
his bag. 

Suddenly the golden sand seemed to 
turn to golden coins, lying piled and 
heaped in prodigal confusion. Gunga 
Din felt a curious feeling of lightness in 
his head. He seemed to be somewhere 
very far away, watching a little figure toil- 
ing along, weighted down with a heavy 
bag. The pesos lay shining just before 
him. He tried very hard to reach them 
and pick them up, but something held him 
back. Dimly he remembered that he must 
keep hold of the bag, that he must not lose 
it. How the pesos glittered and danced 
in the sunshine! The bag was growing 
heavier and heavier. It pulled him back 
from the bright coins, but he remembered 
that he must not let go, must keep it safe, 
must 

Douglas rose lazily from his camp stool 
in front of his tent. He had been dozing 
lightly, and as usual had dreamed of liz- 
ards. He always dreamed of lizards now- 
adays. Lizards, by a natural transition of 
thought, suggested Gunga Din. “Where’s 
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the kid?” he wondered. “I haven’t seen 
him all day. Guess I’ll go down to the 
camp and get him. He’s an interesting 
little beggar to talk to.” 

Gunga Din was not at the camp. Those 
of the men who had looked least often on 
the pulque remembered that he-had left 
them about noon and gone off into the 
desert. About noon, and it was nearly 
sunset then. Douglas became worried. 

“Which way did he go?” he demanded. 
The men did not remember. They had 
been too busy with the celebration. Per- 
haps Francisco might know. He had not 
tarried as long at the feast as the rest, and 
he was now in his tent asleep. 

Douglas roused the old man from his 
heavy slumber. Francisco was very sound 
asleep indeed, but Douglas’s repeated ef- 
forts finally awakened him. Yes, he had 
seen Gunga Din when he went. He had 
called out to know why the boy did not 
join the merry-makings, but he had not 
heard the answer. Gunga Din had gone 
toward the east. By this time the men 
were rather more sober and alarmed. 
Douglas’s excitement was proving conta- 
gious. Under the leadership of Douglas 
and Francisco a searching party left the 
camp, and the rest, soon forgetting the 
excitement, returned to their pulque. 

It was a terrible search over. scorching 
sands under the pitiless sun. Even the 
stolid Mexicans, usually impervious to 
heat, began to complain and to lag behind. 
Douglas and Francisco kept them up, but 
it was heart-breaking work. 

After all, Gunga Din had not been so 
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very far from camp when the sand turned 
to golden coins. Only Francisco had made 
a mistake, and it was not until the party 
turned to the north that they stumbled on 
the lost boy. He lay very still on the hot 
sand, face downward. His outstretched 
hand clutched firmly the top of a bag 
which wriggled feebly when they picked 
up the boy. His fingers were rigid about 
his treasure. Douglas divined the con- 
tents of the precious bag, and his voice was 
very unsteady as he directed the return. 
He carried the boy himself, and watched 
the drawn little face and the tightly closed 
eyes every step of the way. 

Gently he laid the boy on his own blan- 
kets and began his work. It seemed hope- 
less, but Douglas was skilled in such aid 
and the boy was.strong. Suddenly and 
without warning the big black eyes opened. 
For just a minute they remained blank 
and unseeing, and then somewhere in 
their depths comprehension began to 
dawn. Gunga Din motioned toward his 
precious bag. “Senor,” he whispered, “I 
bring—the lizard.” 

Following the question in the boy’s 
eyes, Douglas brought the box with the 
wire front and introduced the lizard into 
his new home. He took to it as if his 
whole life had been spent behind a wire 
screen, and proceeded to retire into a cor- 
ner and indulge in a siesta. Douglas 
leaned over the boy on the _ blankets. 
“Gunga Din,” he said. “You’re all right.” 

But Gunga Din only clutched a bright 
ten dollar gold piece a little tighter and 
smiled happily. 
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THE HOW AND WHY OF CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE 


BY GEORGE AMOS MILLER 








Mr. George Amos Miller is one of the best writers on the Pacific Coast, and his 
handling of the subject of Christian Sctence is from the broad standpoint of a tol- 
erant Christianity of the old school. He handles his subject in a dignified manner, 
and in no wise follows the trend of thought of his predecessor, on the same subject, 
the brilliant and epigrammatic Mr. M. Grier Kidder. Mr. Kidder, in his contribu- 
tion to the bibliography on this subject, in answer to Mr. Gale’s defense of his 
church and creed, threw off the mantle and displayed the rugged, and to some, un- 
attractive, features of the militant agnostic. 
probably the most studied and the best paper of all yet written for the Overland 
Monthly on this subject. It is from the pen of Mr. Frank P. Medina, a man of keen 
judicial mind, a student of: men and an admirer of Herbert Spencer and his philoso- 
phy. Mr. Medina’s article will follow along the lines of the origin or genesis of 


In the February number will appear | 








facts and dreams and the potency-of both—EpiToR OVERLAND MoNTHLY. 








EN HAVE always 
been curious about the 
subconscious layer or 
personality, and that 


curiosity .is exceed- 
ingly active to-day. 
There have always 





been ghosts and mar- 
vels and cures and now we have a score or 
so of new and more or less fantastic cults 
devoted to the practice of some form of 
faith in something for the ends of imme- 
diate personal benefit. Certain it is that 
we still know more about the world outside 
of us than the universe within, and the 
less we know the more we are sure of. 
Christian Science stands high up in the 
list of these cure systems. It has been 
ridiculed, denounced, exposed and_ ex- 
ploited, with no effect other than that of 
advertising its absurdities. The more un- 
scientific its metaphysical foundation, the 
greater its hold on people who adopt it, 
not for its metaphysics, but because some- 
times it helps. Rational consistency is of 
no consequence so long as relief comes 
from trouble. Most people will soon find 


a reason for belief in any absurdity if it 
will improve their tempers, 


stop their 


complaints (and those of their neighbors), 
cure their vices and make them happier. 

Deplore, recoil and retort as we may, 
the evidence of occasional but real bene- 
fit remains. Even when founded on a 
principle that makes every man a liar by 
compelling him to straighten his face and 
say that he has no pain when he knows 
that it hurts, the evidence of some cases 
helped must be met. 

The how and why of these quondam 
cures of Christian Science and other sys- 
tems of mental healing are of interest to 
all investigators of the phenomena of 
life. The rival claims and clashes of the 
friends and enemies of the systems are 
unimportant. Here is something that 
works sometimes and somehow. It is not a 
question of metaphysics but of experience. 
Whatever our metaphysics, we all eat and 
walk and have to meet our bills in much 
the same way. 

Calling strychnine white, or calling 
it black, or calling it nothing, does not 
change it; it still works like poison if it is 
swallowed, and no metaphysics on earth 
ever did or ever will save the man who 
takes enough of it. 

If these results were some new thing 
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in human experience, we might listen with 
more patience to the claims of their bene- 
ficiaries. There is nothing new about the 
whole phenomena but the name. The re- 
sults can be matched anywhere in any 
time. The bones of the saints, the brew 
of the medicine man, the tears of a 
wooden “virgin,” the miracle spring, the 
slivers from the cross, the journey to 
Mecca or Rome or Benares or Boston, have 
all wrought real cures and brought real 
blessings to those that have believed in 
them. Buddhist fakirs, magicians, for- 
tune tellers and priests, from Bimon the 
Sorcerer to Father Mathew,- have littered 
their dooryards with canes and cast-off 
crutches of their restored cripples. The 
remedies of ancient physicians were often 
as absurd as those of Oriental astronomers 
who cured an eclipse by scaring away the 
dragon that was swallowing the moon, but 
some of the sick got well, and the moon 
was saved. Some of these forms of belief 
have been so bad as to leave the patient the 
option of remaining sick or going crazy, 
with the probability of becoming both. 

But how are these cures wrought and 
by what power do they operate? 

Any disease caused by the imagination 
may he treated through the imagination, 
though many of the diseases so caused be- 
come very real diseases. ‘The vast range 
and scope of hysteria is only just begin- 
ning to be understood, and the best medi- 
cal authorities affirm that a host of com- 
plaints diagmosed under every name, from 
neuralgia to cancer and tumor, in many 
cases may be resolved into hysteria in some 
of its myriad forms. The most interest- 
ing thing about it is that the thoughts of 
the victims create morbid physical condi- 
tions ranging from violent suffering of 
every known form, to advanced paralysis. 
If every case of hysteria could be located 
with a microscope or test tube, some of 
these unusual sufferers would suffer no 
more, but so long as the major symptom of 
this very real malady is utter inconsist- 
ency, it is not strange that its victims do 
not trouble themselves about rational 
metaphysics, nor inquire whether the van- 
ished swelling in the side were a_ real 
growth or only a phantom tumor. One 
thing only he knows, that whereas he was 
sick, now he is well, or claims that he is 
well, which often answers the purpose. 


Here is the stronghold of Christian 
Science. _The cures of its devotees are 
cures of various forms of functional dis- 
eases more or less due to mental conditions 
or habits.. If indigestion is caused by 
general depression resulting from constant 
brooding over real or supposed troubles, 
then a change of mind will result in a cure 
of the stomach. Nervous prostration, 
neurasthenia in all its forms, and “nerves” 
of every variety, may be affected by states 
of mind, and are usually caused by mental 
maladjustments. That nothing out of a 
bottle ever reached the cause, except as the 
patient’s mind is affected by his faith in 
the contents of the bottle, has been estab- 
lished beyond question. 

The last ten years has witnessed a new 
emphasis on the long neglected truth that 
the state of mind has great significance for 
health or disease, and that people who 
would be we!l should cultivate cheerfulness 
and hopefulness and courage. 

Fat folks are better natured on the av- 
erage than thin people, and when we stop 
telling our troubles, most of them disap- 
pear. 

The kink in the whole claim of Chris- 
tian Science is that it won’t work in cases 
of organic disease. Neither did the relics 
or miracles or prayers of the saints, of 
dupes of the dark or any other age ever 
heal a broken leg or cure a cancer, or re- 
store one that was born without eyes, or 
fill a decayed tooth. There is not a single 
authenticated case of cure of any organic 
disease on record anywhere, despite the 
loose claims of untrained “practitioners” 
to that effect. The one legitimate field of 
mental] therapathy is that of functional 
derangement of vital processes, and beyond 
this, such methods, be they sane or sense- 
less, can never go. 

The reality and potency of the “sub- 
conscious mind” may be said to be the 
greatest discovery of the last generation 
of psychologists. Hysteria is distinctively 
a disease of the subconscious mind. Hys- 
teria owes its very baffling and little un- 
derstood nature to its location below, or be- 
yond the realm of conscious volition, and 
for that reason is to be treated by methods 
that reach its peculiar region of activity. 
The major channel of approach to the 
“subconscious mind” is that of suggestion, 
and by suggestion are wrought all the 
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cures and treatments that arise from this 
sub-stratum of life. The bones and slivers 
and tears and holy water and “thoughts” 
and absent treatment are simply sugges- 
tions and nothing more, and their effects 
are all produced by their penetration as 
suggestions, to the lower consciousness. 
The one treatment found efficacious in 
hysteria is that of suggestion, and by this 
key we locate the why and how of Chris- 
tian Science. 

The therapeutic power of suggestion 
rests on faith. Faith will cure anything 
that can be cured by the action of the 
“subconscious mind.” The denial of pain 
acts as a suggestion to the inner mind, and 
tends to lessen the pain, if the cause of 
the pain originates in that place. The giv- 
ing of mental treatment helps -the sufferer 
by suggestion to the “‘subconscious self” 
that he is being beneficially treated and 
that therefore he will get well. The testi- 
mony of people who have been “cured,” 
and the sight of discarded crutches and 
bandages are all powerful suggestions. 

But it is claimed that broken bones are 
cured by the Christian Scientist in time. 
Certainly! Given time enough, broken 
bones have been known to knit since man 
inhabited the globe; also fevers have 
ceased, wounds healed and measles recov- 
ered. If only given a chance, nature will 
do a lot of good things, and after all, it is 
on the lap of old Mother Nature that we 
pour out our sorrows and tell our aches 
and pains and have our troubles kissed 
away. If we will only give the old lady 
a chance, she will treat us pretty well most 
of the time. Then if we are Christian 
Scientists, we complacently swallow -the 
plum, and say: “What a big boy am I?” 

But a good disposition helps even na- 
ture. Of course it does. So do common 
sense and living faith in God. Christianity 
is probably the best prescription for suc- 
cessful living that has yet been found, and 
certainly it is possible to live without be- 
ginning the day with a lie to one’s-self and 
finishing by lying to every one else. Facts 
are stubborn things and have a way of 
coming home to roost, and I have noticed 
that the death rate is about one each, in- 
cluding Christian Scientists. 

Now. there is a sane method of getting 
all the results reached by the unsane 
methods of Christian Science. No man 
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need abandon his reason in order to be 
well. “If I am sick enough to say that I 
am well when I am sick, I am sick indeed.” 
There are intelligent and earnest men to- 
day. working on this problem from a scien- 
tific standpoint, and they are surpassing 
the results of the mixed truth and error 
of the Christian Scientist, with this great 
difference: no attempt is made to treat by 
suggestion any case of organic disease that 
may not be affected by such methods. The 
befuddled “healer” attempts to cure every 
disease that crosses his path. If he suc- 
ceeds, he publishes it abroad ; if he fails, he 
maintains a politic silence. With his lib- 
erty of denying facts, this is always easy 
to do. If, in the course of time the suf- 
ferer improves, his cure is credited to the 
methods used,'no matter whether nature 
was assisted or not. The sufferer from 
incipient tuberculosis resorts to mental 
treatment; his malady swings back on one 
of its periodical waves of improvement, 
and he is pronounced cured. The next dip 
of the wave finds him consulting some 
other system of healing, and: he is again 
cured. The last cure is followed’ by a 
funeral. They cured him alright, but the 
poor fellow died. 

There are strong indications of the rise 
of a new school of mental therapathy that 
will sift out the truth from the chaff of 
absurdities and place the whole subject of 
the relation of the subconscious mind to 
disease on a scientific basis. The work 
of the clinic of the Emanuel Church in 
Boston has already shed a great light on 
the pathway toward better and saner 
things. Such institutions may be expected 
to arise all over the country and will prove 
an incalculable blessing to the millions of 
sufferers from various forms of nervous 
and functional disorder. 

In the mean time, people like to be 
humbugged, and the love of the mysterious 
is still prevalent. The unintelligible gib- 
berish of these healing cults will continue 
so long as they serve to cure some cases, 
and their operators are able to reap a 
golden harvest from their deluded but 
sometimes helped followers. Christian 
Science is a good thing, for those whom it 
helps, but it is a doubly good thing for 
Mrs. Eddy and her partners in. wealth 
amassed from the gains of the profession 
of curing, through delusion. 











Where the road winds through the solid granite. 











The edge of the preci- 


pice is always guarded by gas-pipe railing and when there is a crossing 
over canyons it is made in solid masonry. It will be noted that this is 
not an exceedingly difficult grade and the road is as smooth as a table. 


ROAD MAKING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BENGUET MOUNTAIN ROAD 


BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 








Miss Grace Helen Bailey is not unknown to the readers of the Overland Monthly. 
She has, in past years, been a frequent contributor to its pages, and her light fiction 
4 and charming descriptive articles will be remembered by our subscribers. Miss 
1 Bailey has returned to the United States after a tour in the Philippines, Japan and 
| the Orient im general. Much of her time was spent in the American dependencies, 
| and in this issue of the Overland Monthly she gives us an account of the.building of 
| the Benguet Mountain road. Miss Bailey has an unusually broad grasp of any sub- 
ject she takes up, and she has given our readers a very graceful account of experi- 
ences in the mountains of Luzon.—EpiTor OVERLAND MoNnTHLY. 








m NE OF the first acts of 
the Philippine Com- 
mission was the appro- 
priation of one million 
dollars for the con- 
struction of roads and 
bridges, thus empha- 
sizing the fact that 
good roads are essential to the material 
prosperity of any country. 





The construction of a thousand miles of 
up-to-date railroads, of electric lines and 
the hewing of splendid boulevards out of 
solid rock are a few of the innovations in- 
troduced in our far away possessions since 
the American occupation. The most stu- 
pendous feat of engineering in the Philip- 
pines, of labor triumphing over the grim 
resistance of adamantine steeps and pre- 
cipitous mountain sides, is that of the Ben- 
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guet mountain road in Northern Luzon, 
twisting and turning its twenty-four miles 
of tortuous length in amazing: grandeur 
until it lays its smooth roadways at the 


_feet of Baguio, the summer capital. 


Down in the dead flats of Manila, the 
visitor listens incredulously to descriptions 
of a cool retreat, of breezes which come as 
wafts from Araby the blest, laden with the 
breath of aromatic pines, standing in brave 
phalanx on the slopes of the unseen 
ranges rising from the levels. And it is 
the Benguet road which has brought the 
mirage to be an actual fact, which has 
opened up the beauties of a sparsely popu- 
lated interior for the benefit of American 
and native alike. During the Spanish re- 
gime, a horse trail led up into the moun- 
tain fastness, and even the hardy native 
penetrated the wilderness of vegetation 
with much difficulty. But the energy and 
commercial enterprise of the American has 
to-day broken solitudes and transformed 
nature’s impregnability into yielding 
passes carved from the granite flanks of 
the crouching hills. 

In December, 1900, the American Gov- 
ernment made an appropriation of $75,000 
for the purpose of opening up a way into 
Benguet province, but the tremendous ob- 
stacles in the shape of ‘physical difficulties 
and inadequate labor left but nineteen 
miles completed by the end of June, 1903. 
In the same year, the commission directed 
changes in the specifications and location 
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of the road to allow for the construction 
of ‘an electric railroad with a 14 ft. road- 
bed. Major L. W. V. Kennon, U. S. A., 
was put in command, and under his direc- 
tion, surveys were made which showed that 
much of the road was unfavorable to new 
conditions. The labor force was swelled 
in numbers from 200 to 4,000, and the re- 
gion became a center of activity that drew 
its energies from far distant sources. Tien- 
das (small shops) sprang up like mush- 
rooms, and legion of families established 
their Lares and Penates, which in a Fili- 
pino domicile are very portable gods, in 
a surprisingly short time, and native life 
with all of its ramifications held sway 
along the highway. Brown babies, thick 
as bees about a honey-pot, toddled in the 
dust in front of the nipa huts, rising frail 
but substantial on their slender bamboo 
poles; goats and mongrel dogs, pitifully 
lean, disputed supremacy with pigs and 
fowl running distractedly before the van- 
guard of civilization. 

The first policy of labor by force was a 
failure. Conciliatory measures proved 
more successful, for no power can induce 
or compel the Filipino to work beyond a 
certain period, and without a certain 
amount of pleasure thrown into the scale 
of toil. Saturday night entertainments 
were arranged, and bailes (balls) were a 
shining feature of the hours of relaxation. 

At this particular stage of the district’s 
development, the situation became more 











The approach to the hill country. The Twin Peaks in the distance. 

















complex and took on a shade that had a 
moral and spiritual significance. White 
men and youths, who had enlisted at the 
call to arms, fought in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines, and then drifted from the ranks 
of soldier and officer down the idle current 
of a dissolute existence peculiar to the 
tropics, reached up to the level of men 
once more, moved to the virile impulse, to 
new ambitions by the bracing air and play 
of muscles as pick rang out to pick in 
swing and strengthening of brawn. More 
than one American: has confessed to re- 
demption because of the God-sent labor on 
the Benguet road, when, side by-side with 
. the little brown brother he toiled for the 
first time in months or years. 

In most cases the superintendents were 
white men, but in some instances Japan- 
ese were chosen on account of their ability, 
amounting almost to genius, in road build- 
ing. 

The work began to assume a permanent 
character, and bridges and culverts were 
made of masonry and concrete, ample 
drainage was provided and curves and 
grades were left in a state practicable for 
futurer railing. The total length of.road 
is 49.5 miles. The maximum grade is 9 
per cent, and the maximum _ curviture, 
which occurs in only one place, corre- 
' sponds to a radius of 82 feet. Spiral ease- 
ments were used. ‘The plan was to keep 
the road on solid rock, owing to the torren- 
tia! rains which sweep even well-built 
roads into the-river beds, making of 
months of toil a chaos of indistinguish- 
able trails without any hint of systema- 
tized construction when the dry season 
shows up in the baking, steaming earth 


The women fish venders of Dagupan. 
Manila Dagupan Railroad and poirt of departure for the Benguet country. 








Dagupan is the terminus of the 


the destruction caused by the floods. 
Because of the treacherous earth, 


the 
road was in one instance stripped and cut 
back for a length of 800 feet above the 


grade line. The normal width of roadway 
is 14 feet. The slope of the surface is 1 
to 24, and toward the uphill side, ditches 
are provided paved with stone. 

The distance from Manila to Baguio, in 
a straight line, would be about 130 miles. 
By this route—that is to say, by railway to 
Dagupan, where one takes either stage or 
automobile, 120 miles, and then by the 55- 
mile road (opened in the spring of 1905) 
the traveling distance is 175 miles. 

The native never seemed to feel the need 
of a change of climate, and either through 
ignorance or indolence, failed to enjoy the 
refreshnients of nature’s sanatorium. It 
remained for us to create for the Philip- 
pines what Simla is to India, a refuge 
from the exhaustion and deadening heat 
of the lowlands. An altitude of five thou- 
sand feet gives the tonic of cool, bracing 
air, and it was the Insular Government’s 
wise move to establish a health resort for 
the members of the Civil Commission and 
of Uncle Sam to make of a casual station 
a beautiful brigade post. Here the soldiers 
recruit strength and vigor after service in 
the Southern Islands. 

But even if no such benefits were to ac- 
crue from a Visit to Bagu.o, the delightful 
resort where log fires and a good warm 
blanket bring dreams of home to the alien, 
the unique scenery of the Benguet road 
would repay any one for a protracted stay 
in the islands, for, until the present mode 
of travel, the distance, expense and general 
inconvenience hindered many from taking 
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This picture shows one of the wooden tem- 
porary bridges in use over the smaller streams. 
This will be replaced later by a more substan- 
tially constructed bridge. The man in the fore- 
ground is a native overseer. 


Photos by the author. 


a journey to the plateaus hidden on the 
mountain tops. 

Crossing the Carabello Pass from Man- 
ila to interior Luzon in the winter months 
(November, December, January, Febru- 
ary) one dips into the clouds which hang 
above and on the east side of the summit 
of the range; in the spring the hillsides 
are covered with the exquisite Benguet 
lily, which corresponds to our St. Joseph 
emblem. For miles, they stretch a car- 
pet of pure bloom rooting into a soil rich 
and dark as that of Canaan. Far below are 
the grassy hills and the groves and forests 
of pine, while ages of decayed vegetation 
have taken away the sharpness of the coun- 
try’s contour, except where the swiftly 
rushing Bued cuts precipitous clefts in the 
rocks or works into gorges. The interior 
of Northern Luzon, especially along the 
Benguet road, resembles the coast range 
of the Sierra Nevadas, suggesting at times 





the Cumberland Mountains, although the 
latter cannot boast of the wonderful fer- 
tility of this tropical range. 
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Countless flowering orchids, frequently 











Riverbed of the turbulent Bued on the Ben- 
guet Road. . 

One of the many bridges on the Benguet Road. 

A stone, steel and wood structure. These 
bridges and roads are constructed very solidly 
and with the idea of permanence. 

The smooth roadway and culvert construc- 
tion is ss good as any in this country. 
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of great size, and innumerable parasitic 
plants, cling to almost every tree, or swing 
like hanging baskets from thick vines that 
wind, python-like, to huge tree limbs. 
From the road, one gazes into mysterious 
jungle depths, fecund with the quick- 
bearing richness of the tropics, and strange 
foreign sounds beat from the green den- 
sity onto ears unfamiliar with the myriad 
and languorous life. Strange tales of the 
half-million head-hunters secreted in the 
great unmapped Northern Bontoc, come 
to one either as dawn glides out of the lav- 
ender Kast or as the short tropical sunset 
palpitates into the purple velvet of the 
transparent nights. Some of the 203 
bridges are fifty feet long, and must be 
crossed slowly with frequent rests. As 
the grade rises and pauses are made on 


these airy structures, swung, as it were, in 
space, from chasm to chasm, weird fancies, 
born of the vast silences and the occasional 
hoot of the great mountain owl come to the 
stranger with a thousand suggestions of 
unknown things, of creatures feathered 
and of humans never seen on shores other 
than those where the sun of the Orient 
drops its flame of scarlet and gold. 

But whether seen by the first glint of 
daylight or at the blaze of noon or the 
swift transition of dusk, the Benguet road 
will remain through the centuries to come 
a magnificent triumph of engineering 


_wrested from the stubborn heart of an un- 


yielding land where the American has not 
only planted his country’s flag, but dug 
his brother’s grave in the unresponding 
solitudes of its wildernesses. 





THE 


GOD 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Is thine the call for some near Deity, 
To flash the orb and scepter of domain 
Above your unbelief of heart and brain?— 

Look up unto the sun—and bend the knee! 

The eternal resurrectionist is he; 
Prophet and Savior. Kernel, corn and grain, 
That wither in his worship, rise again 

To preach the proof of his divinity. 

The priestly rose and sensor-swinging pine, 
Twilight and star and radiant raindrop wear 

Away in adoration of his grace; 

And lo, the brightest eyes of doubt that shine 

Are stricken sudden dark, if they but dare 


Look up into the glory of his face! 


























THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


BY T. M. GILMORE 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL MODEL LICENSE LEAGUE. 





In the December issue-Mr. Francis H. Robinson, a layman, gave his views to the 
readers of the Overland Monthly onthe subject of the Iiquor Problem in an article 
entitled “In the Wake of the Fanatic.” Mr. Robinson’s work has apparently stirred 
the public to the dangers of the advancing wave of Prohibition. Apparently this 
wave has been met and partially deflected or weakened, and it seems that the people 
have given a verdict that all liquor questions must be settled outside of the political 
arena. The vote for the Prohibition Presidential candidate shows this to be true. 
Nevertheless, it behooves all Californians to take the words of Mr. Robinson to heart. 
California’s welfare as a vine-growing, grain producing State is endangered. Mr. T. 
M. Gilmore, the writer of “The Liquor Problem”, is the President of the National 
Model License League, and his appreciation of the very difficult situation that faces 
the liquor dealers and the prohibitionists, as well as the hosts of other people of the 
country, is novel and practical.. We commend it to the readers of the Overland 











Monthly as an instructive and entertaining handling of the liquor problem. 


—EpITorR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








Ge) FTER STUDYING the 
#) liquor problem for 
twenty years, I have 
reached the conclu- 
sion that the solution 
absolutely depends up- 
on proper regulation 
of the manufacture 
and sale, and upon education in so far as 
the use of alcoholic beverages is concerned. 
Mere ability to obtain drink does not make 
drunkards. I am fully convinced that 
Bob Ingersoll was right when he said that 
if the Mississippi River were flowing with 
whisky instead of water, there would be 
less intemperance along its shores than 
was the case at that time when there were 
so many saloons, and there would certain- 
ly be less intemperance, I think, than is 
the case now that most of this territory is 
under local option or prohibition. 

It is pretty generally admitted that 
“stolen fruit is the sweetest,” and I am 
sure that a boy is more apt to go wrong in 
so far as drinking is concerned, if his 
father tries to hide liquor from him than 
would be the case if his father kept liquor 





open in the house and taught him either 
to use it in moderation or else not to use it 
at all. An exhibition of confidence on the 
part of the father develops character usu- 
ally in the son, and what is true of the 
family I think is largely true of society; 
at any rate, prohibitory laws have never 
prevented the use of wine, beer or whisky. 
There is not in America to-day a 'pro- 
hibitory law that prevents any one from 
securing alcoholic beverages. These laws, 
in fact, are not intended to prohibit either 
the purchase or the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and the Anti-Saloon League ob- 
jects strenuously to the suggestion of the 
National Model License League that if 
prohibition is to be made effective, the law 
must prohibit, not only the manufacture 
and sale, but also the purchase and the use. 
In so-called dry territory, liquor is ob- 
tained from wet territory, and this through 
the medium of bootleggers or through the 
rapidly developing channels known as the 
mail order houses, and very largely it is 
obtained from moonshiners, who may be 
located either in wet or dry territory. Be- 
fore the advent of prohibition in the South 
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the mountains of Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia were honeycombed 
with moonshine stills, and there are far 
more of these stills to-day, doubtless, than 


there were when the license system was 


in vogue. 

The moonshiner is not afraid of Uncle 
Sam, and certainly he is not afraid of the 
State authorities, and where prohibition 
prevails he runs no more risk than he does 
where the license system prevails, but he 
can sell far more goods, and he can charge 
much higher prices, when the legalized 
competition has been destroyed. 

It may be that humanity would be better 
off if there were no artificial stimulants, 
but there are artificial stimulants, and 
our artificial mode of life seems to demand 
them in one form or another. Perhaps if 
mankind were wiser, perhaps if men were 
more just, perhaps if the “golden rule” 
were universally observed, we should have 
no great depth of poverty, we should have 
ro fear of want, perchance we would have 
but little crime, perhaps there would be 
more of love and less of hate, and it may 
be that we would be healthier, and we 
certainly would be happier, and, doubtless, 
we would feel no great desire for oblivion, 
or for undue exaltation, or even for a mild 
artificial stimulant, such as a drink of 
whisky, a glass of wine or beer, or a cup 
of coffee or tea. ~ 

One of these days, we will educate our- 
selves up to a proper standard of living, 
and we will try to be fair one with the 
other, and then, I imagine, there will be 
no desire on the part of any one to violate 
law or to keep a disorderly, indecent resort, 
or to be intemperate in any way. 

Why should we permit ourselves to deal 
in deceptive phrases? We hear all of this 
talk about the temperance movement, and 
I know of nothing more intemperate than 
this Anti-Saloon League with its doctrine 
of hate and of intolerance, with its 
marchings through the streets, with its as- 
saults upon legislative bodies, with its at- 
~ tempts to dictate to and to catechize all 
men in public life. 

One of the most conspicuous temperance 
workers in this country can give fifty-seven 
varieties of excuses for hating the liquor 
business and the men connected with it, 
but so far has failed to give one reason for 









opposing the proper regulation. Now, the 
great majority of the people use alcoholic 
beverages ‘in one form or another, either 
for drinking, pure and simple, or for cook- 
ing, or rubbing, or as a medicine or tonic. 
Many of these people consider themselves 
sincere prohibitionists, and with tears and 
prayers they vote against the manufacture 
and sale of “the demon rum,” but they 
insist upon retaining the right to pur- 
chase this “demon rum” and using it as 
they may see fit. 

The Anti-Saloon League says it does not 
want to interfere with a man’s personal 
liberty to drink if he sees fit to drink, and 
yet the Anti-Saloon League knows that as 
long as the demand for an article exists, 
and is not interfered with, the article will 
be supplied, and, therefore, the laws merely 
prohibiting the manufacture or the sale of 
alcoholic beverages are certain to be nulli- 
fied by the very people who vote for them. 

The National Model License League 
does not believe in Prohibition because it 
believes that the principle of prohibition is 
contrary to the spirit of our liberties and 
contrary to common sense in Government, 
but it does believe that if the liquor busi- 
ness is responsible for one-half of what 
the Anti-Saloon League charges against it, 
it should be stamped out, root and branch, 
and this can only be done by the passage 
of a law, not by a legislature, but by the 
people, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
purchase and use. 

It believes further that all prohibitory 
laws now on the statute books should be 
amended so as to prohibit the purchase and 
the use of alcoholic beverages, as well as 
the sale. The laws now in existence sim- 
ply destroy private property, throw people 
out of employment and do away with vast 
revenues, but they do not interfere with 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages, as 
any one can readily see by consulting the 
records of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment for the last fifteen years. 

Prohibition in Georgia did destroy the 
property of many distillers, brewers, 
wholesalers and retailers, and it destroyed 
a big revenue to that State, but the people 


in Georgia are not prohibited from buying . 


liquor or from using it, and the mail order 
houses in other States are deluging them 
with propositions similar to the follow- 
ing: 
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“We would like to send you a case con- 
taining four bottles of very fine old 
whisky. Each of these bottles holds a 
quart, and at retail would sell for $1.25. 
This whisky was made years ago, and it 
has been thoroughly ripened in the wood. 
It is rich and fragrant, and we insure its 
giving satisfaction. We will send you a 
case, with all charges prepaid, and you can 
open one of the bottles and sample the 
goods. If they are not satisfactory, send 
them back to us at our expense, and if they 
are satisfactory, send us a check or Post 
Office Money Order for $3.50.” 

Every man who uses whisky will natu- 
rally send for one of these cases, and men 
who do not use whisky as a beverage send 
each for a case because they fear they may 
require it in an emergency—that is, in a 
ease of sickness, heart-failure or accident, 
or where a man might be disposed to en- 
tertain his friends. 

Of course, we all know that if a State 
were to prohibit the manufacture and ‘sale 
of cigars, the law would not interfere with 
the consumption of cigars, but would in- 
crease their consumption. Where the law 
does not forbid the use of an article, there 
is no reason why any one disposed to use 
it should not continue to use it, and the 
mail order houses are sufficiently industri- 
ous to give each individual an opportu- 
nity. If such a law were passed, therefore, 
in regard to cigars, every smoker would 
order his cigars by the box, and if he 
bought them in this way, he would cer- 
tainly smoke more cigars and give more 
away than would be the case where the de- 
mand is supplied by retail from cigar 
stores. 

Our idea of regulation has been ex- 
pressed in the model license law which the 
National Model License League advocates. 
We take the ground that a license to retail 
liquors should renew itself year after year 
so long as the business is permitted in a 
community or in a State; that it should 
be transferable from one individual to an- 
other at the will of the man who owns it; 
that the number of licenses should be lim- 
ited to not more than one for each five 
hundred of population; that the cost of 
the license should not be excessive, as an 
excessive price for a license would destroy 
its value; and that for the first conviction 
of the violation of law by the holder or 
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his agents in the conduct of the business, 
the license should be suspended for thirty 
days,-and for the second conviction the 
license should be canceled. 

Our idea is that a license should be 
made very valuable, so that the holder will 
try to preserve it from cancellation, and 
then we think the penalty should be man- 
datory, so that no political boss or judge 
could minimize it and render it profitable 
for the holder of the license to violate law. 

Local option would not be so objection- 
able to us if it were properly submitted to 
the people. A local option vote is nothing 
more than a referendum of the question 
from the legislature to the people in gen- 
eral, and the people should be given an 
opportunity of saying just what they want. 
Furthermore, the people in one locality 
should not be allowed to impose local op- 
tion on another locality that does not want 
it. To compel the people to vote either 
for the saloon or for prohibition is unfair, 
as the majority of the people might be 
opposed both to the saloon and to prohibi- 
tion, and might be compelled in this way 
to vote for what they deem to be the lesser 
of two evils. 

A proper ballot should ask at least four 
questions of the voter, the first being 
“Shall we issue saloon licenses?” to which 
he could vote “yes” or “no.”” The same 
ballot should ask: “Shall we issue tavern 
licenses?” The third questiou should be 
“Shall we issue merchants’ licenses?” and 
the fourth question, “Shall we issue drug- 
gists’ licenses ?” 

A merchant’s license provides for the 
sale of alcoholic beverages in original pack- 
ages not to be drunk on the premises, and 
thousands of people who vote against the 
saloon and for prohibition would greatly 
prefer to vote in favor of the sale of alco- 
holic beverages by a local grocer, provided 
these beverages could not be consumed on 
the premises. 

T submit that the best way to bring 
about obedience to law is to have laws that 
meet the approval of the people. It is ax- 
iomatic that unenforceable laws do more 
harm than good. The present prohibitory 
laws in many states fail of enforcement be- 
cause of the fact that they offer large 
prizes to violators of the local and State 
laws, and are nullified anyway by the laws 
of the nation. Agitation is a profitable 
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business. Crowds will flock to hear abusive 
language from the rostrum, and will pay 
liberally if the orator has ability to work 
on the emotions. But when the prohibi- 
tionists have won their victories, what do 
we find? More than half of the country 
has been voted dry in the fifteen years last 
past, and yet the uncontrovertible figures 
of the United States Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue show that the yearly use 
of alcoholic beverages has increased five 


and one-half gallons for every man, woman 
and child ini the United States. 

Let us have proper regulation in place 
of criminal destruction. Let us have model 
laws that will take the liquor question out 
of politics and the law breakers out of the 
liquor business. Let us teach self-control 
and be active in forwarding an altruistic 
feeling that will give a fair chance to the 
poor devils who give way to drink because 
of their poverty. 





GOD’S ’PLAINT 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


They build Me a temple at Delhi; 
They raise Me a city called Rome; 
They filch from my heart its dread secret 
And waft it again to My throne 
In incense that deadens My senses 
And prayers that are dull and profane— ° 
They stifle My impulse to love them 
With crimes they commit in My name. 


They gird on the sword of dishonor, 
They fight and they war, as in hell 

The demons that spawned them are warring, 
And none but the demons may quell 

The noise of their greedy encounters, 
Encounters that bring naught but shame 

To the cheeks of these heaven dispensers 
Who paradise sell in My name. 


The poor and the lowly among them 
Are cursed and condemned, as of old 


I was cursed in My hour of sorrow 


Then brought to the market and sold 
For thirty small pieces of silver— 

To-day that old price is the same— 
They barter their Christ for a living 


And barter Him still in my name. 
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THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


BY JOANNA NICHOLS KYLE 





In his great Columbian poem, read at the opening of the World’s Fair in 1898, 
Dr. W. A. Croffut represented a prophetic vision as cheering on the discoverer of 
America when his heart was oppressed by the manifold discouragements of his 
daring enterprise. “The Prophecy” is a vivid description of what the United States 
was destined to become under the magic wand of invention. Columbus is imaged as 
gazing sadly, almost hopelessly, upon “the luminous waves astern,” when, as tf pic- 
tures were formed by the opalescent hues: 


“He saw the lightning run an elfin race 
Where trade and love and pleasure interlace, 
And severed friends, in Ariel’s embrace, 
Commumning face to face. 


“He saw an tron dragon dashing forth 

On pathways East and West and South and North, 
Its bonds uniting in beneficent girth 

Remotest ends of earth. 





“He saw the myriad spindles flutter round, 
The myriad mill wheels shake the solid ground, 
The myriad homes where jocund joy is found 
And love is throned and crowned. 


“He saw celestial peace in mortal guise, 
And, filled with hope and thrilled with high emprise, 
-IAfting its tranquil forehead to the skies, 


A vast Republic rise.” 














m ERHAPS a similar vis- 
ion vaguely dawned 
upon the framers of 
our federal constitu- 
tion when, at the sug- 
gestion of James 
Madison and Charles 
j Pinckney, they in- 
. serted in that document a clause empower- 





ing Congress “to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries”—the foundation 
of both our copyright and patent laws. 
Perhaps a vision of himself as a special 
benefactor of the people of his own State 









was present with Benj. Huntington, of 
Connecticut, when, soon after the first 
convening of the general legislature, he 
moved that the constitutional powers of 
that body be exercised for the advantage 
of inventors and authors. At least it is 
noteworthy in this connection that Con- 
necticut has taken out more patents than 
any other State. That Mr. Huntington’s 
bill ever became a law was perhaps due 
to a timely word from General Washing- 
ton himself, who, in his first address to 
the assembled Houses of Congress, called 
attention to “the expediency of giving ef- 
fectual encouragement as well to the in- 
troduction of new and useful inventions 
from abroad as to the exertions of skill 
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and genius at home.” Thus the import- 
ance of monopolies of this class was recog- 
nized in the earliest days of Government, 
for the infant nation, weaned from its 
parent State, had need of all the helps 
available. The records of the world’s his- 
tory show the benefits of wise, just and 
limited monopolies,.and President Wash- 
ington judiciously laid stress upon imi- 
tating the example of other nations in 
this respect. His signature is attached to 
our first patent law, which was entitled 
“An Act to Promote the Progress of the 
Useful Arts.” 

It has been matter of considerable con- 
troversy between many distinguished prac- 
titioners and writers upon patent law as 
to whether or not a patent is a monopoly. 
Prof. Wm. C. Robinson, of Yale College, 
in his learned work, throws the light of a 
keen, discriminating mind upon the sub- 
ject. As a primary basis, he shows the 
word monopoly to be derived from two 
Greek words signifying alone and to sell, 
the privilege which it describes having 
been exercised by the merchants of ancient 
Greece, though not as grants from their 
Government. 

Neither did the Roman Emperors ex- 
ercise any such patronage towards those 
of their subjects who manifested extra- 
ordinary inventive talents. On the con- 
trary, it is alleged that ‘Tiberius, on 


learning that a skilled workman had dis- 
covered the art of making glass malleable, 
asked if he was the only person who knew 
the secret, and being answered in the 
affirmative, ordered the head of the pre- 
sumptuous genius to be struck off, lest 
he should injure the trade of the workers 
in gold and silver. But in all European 
nations, where the germ of commercial 
progress was latent, even in their barbar- 
ous days, a friendly hand was extended 
by the rulers of the people to all who in- 
troduced new or improved comforts to phy- 
sical existence. Inducements, such as 
political immunities and commercial 
franchises, were offered by the sovereigns 
to their subjects to enter into the then 
perilous mercantile business. Importation 
of novelties from abroad is frequently a 
stimulus to invention at home. Merchant 
guilds were formed under the patronage 
of Governments which, as trade increased, 
grew into those mighty federations of com- 
mercial cities that made even monarchs 
tremble on their thrones. Yes, it was in 
the looms of Spain’s Netherland prov- 
inces that the flag of the free Dutch Re- 
public was woven. One of the strongest 
combinations in ancient days for mutual 
protection and common interests was the 
Hanseanic League, originated by the 
towns of Northern Germany, which ex- 
isted for centuries, and whose diet of man- 
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agement at one time received delegates 
from eighty-five cities. It was allied by 
treaty with the chief towns of France, 
Spain, Italy, and Holland, besides con- 
ducting all the foreign trade of England. 

The first merchant guilds in England 
sprang up soon after the invasion of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, but these were entire- 
ly of a domestic nature. Among the curi- 
ous privileges bestowed by the early Eng- 
lish monarchs was that for the sole manu- 
facture of playing cards, and a grant of 
the exclusive right to make the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone was actually given to a select 
number of persons. But the country did 
not assume control of its foreign commerce 
until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when Edward VI withdrew his royal 
favor from the Hanse factories in Lon- 
don and bestowed their privileges upon 
his own subjects. As the native associa- 
tions grew in wealth and influence, vari- 
ous abuses crept into the system, such as 
securing the protection of the crown by 
loans of money and other services. People 
who had no intention of entering the mer- 
cantile field bought these rights and sold 
them again at*a profit—a species of specu- 
lation which attained its height of corrup- 
tion during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
brought all kinds of monopolies into great 
disfavor. The exclusive privileges granted 
upon the commonest articles by this 
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Queen to her favorites actually raised the 
price of salt until it ranked as a luxury, 
and the poorer classes were deprived of its 


use. But a reaction from this unjust spe- 
cies of taxation took place during the suc- 
ceeding reign. James I, in his Magna 
Charta of 1623, voluntarily abolished the 
power of the crown to grant monopolies, 
except to inventors of new manufactures, 
and even these were restricted to a limited 
exercise of the novel art (namely, four- 
teen years) during which time they were 
required to instruct apprentices in its fa- 
miliar use, and to file a written descrip- 
tion of the same in Chancery. 

This was the first great era in Patent 
Legislation. As Hon. Charles Eliot Mit- 
chell, Commissioner of ‘Patents in 1890, 
says somewhat paradoxically: “The patent 
system had its birth in a statute against 
monopolies.” But the English people had 
suffered so long under unjust grants of 
protection that their eyes were jaundiced 
beyond the power of discrimination, and 
they regarded with jealousy even the de- 
serving class favored under the new law, 
viz., inventors. The man who ventured to 
disclose a new discovery and asked per- 
mission to reap the fruits of his mental 
labor was treated in a most exacting man- 
ner and subjected to numerous harassing 
obligations and penalties in connection 
with making good his claim. Only when 
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time had dulled the public sense of injury 
and memory presented the commercial 
atrocities of the past in a dim perspective, 
did the creative workman become appre- 
ciated, and popular sentiment recognize 
his claim to remuneration. It was neces- 
sary that this remuneration should be con- 
ferred by law as humanity is prone to ac- 
cept acts of beneficence without even ver- 
bal thanks. From the time that the nine 
ungrateful lepers were cleansed to the 
present day this mournful fact is evi- 
denced. As no natural obligation com- 
pels the ingenious thinker to divulge his 
scheme for advancing human comfort to 
a selfish community, enlightened Govern- 
ments deem it right to interpose arbitrar- 
ily and secure some emolument as a re- 
ward to the public benefactor, if for no 
other reason, for the interested motive of 
stimulating renewed exertions on the part 
of men of inventive genius. According toa 
decision rendered by Lord Elden, letters 
patent create a bargain between the inven- 
tor and the community, by which he en- 
joys for a few years the profits of his brain 
labor in finding out and perfecting some- 
thing advantageous on condition that he 
relinquishes to the people those privileges 
at the expiration of the period agreed up- 
on. There are only a few individuals who 
are filled with a burning zeal to help their 
fellow men gratuitously, sacrificing time 
and money to their Quixotic scheme of 
amelioration, and these are ordinarily 
characterized by the colloquial epithet of 
“cranks.” But the promise of pecuniary 
gain has unlocked the treasure houses of 
science and men, who might have remained 
inventive dreamers, have become practical 
experimenters whose successes have given 
an immense impulse to the advancement 
of the industrial arts, hence to national 
prosperity. 

Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, Commis- 
sioner of Patents from 1883 to 1885, in 
his admirable argument against those who 
urged that the grant of exclusive property 
in a patent imposes burdens upon our peo- 
ple, says with keen irony: 

“One important fact in the matter of 
using articles and machines which have 
been patented seems to be generally over- 
looked, and that is that no one is com- 
pelled to use any patented invention. The 
blessed privilege of sticking to the old 


way abides with all of us, notwithstanding 
the patent system. Farmers are under no 
obligation whatever to lay aside the sickle, 
scythe or cradle, and use the reaper and 
mower. They may still, if they will, rake 
and bind wheat and oats with their hands 
instead of doing it by machinery. There 
does not rest upon them the slightest obli- 
gation to use the thrasher or separator, 
since they are at perfect liberty to swing 
the flail or use the tramping floor. The 
hand loom may still be used, notwithstand- 
ing the inventions of Jacquard and Ark- 
wright, which are supplemented and 
improved by modern inventions. The old 
spinning wheel need not be thrown aside 
because the inventive genius of man has 
given us the spinning jenny and its kin- 
dred aids in that art. There rests no ob- 
ligation upon any of us to use the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, the locomotive, or 
the engine. In fact, in all things we may 
stick absolutely to the old way and submit 


ourselves to all the inconveniences and dis- 


comforts of the olden time.” 

Well did the framers of our constiti- 
tion foresee the sound policy of offering a 
reward for inventions. That the United 
States ranks as she does to-day among the 
civilized nations of the earth is due to the 
vital pulse of invention which is throb- 
bing in her veins. There is no “dog in 
the manger” reserve among our gifted 
citizens, but, in accordance with the terms 
of the Lord Elden compromise, each in- 
ventor publishes an accurate description 
of his device and its use, while the com- 
munity protect him temporarily in the ex- 
clusive gains of his invention with the un- 
derstanding that he will eventually sur- 
render it to them. A primary condition 
upon which patent issues in the United 
States is the filing among public records 
complete specifications of the article to be 
patented, and, in case of simultaneous in- 
ventions, so liable to occur in this land 
of busy, nervous, competitive thinkers, the 
first claimant who files such specifications 
ranks with him who first actually practices 
the invention, and either must stand or 
fall by the order in which the one step or 
the other has been taken. 

The first national patent law: of the 
United States was a very simple one. No 
discrimination was made between alien ap- 
plicants and those who were citizens; no 






































oath was required, but it was deemed es- 
sential that a drawing or model of the 
thing invented should be filed. England, 
meanwhile, had again changed her atti- 
tude toward inventive talent, and was 
treating this class of claimants for her 
bounty with undue consideration. Amend- 
ments to patents and extensions of rights 
were granted upon very trivial pretexts. A 
radical difference between the new, or 
American system, and the old English one 
was the examination into the novelty and 
utility of the object prescribed by Con- 
gress as a preliminary to every grant. A 
board of examination, consisting of the 
Secretary. of State, the Secretary of War, 
and the Attorney General, was appointed 
to investigate the claims of inventors and 
decide if the discovery was sufficiently use- 
ful to justify the issuing of a patent. In 
July, 1790, the first application of this 
character was considered by Jefferson, 
Knox and Randolph, in solemn conclave, 
who adjudged Samuel Hopkins worthy to 
receive a patent for his new method of 
making pot and pearl ashes, the document 
securing to him for fourteen years the ex- 
clusive profits accruing therefrom. The 
signing of this pioneer patent has been 
aptly termed “an act of historic grand- 
eur.” It was the precursor of some five 
hundred thousand similar documents. 
About fifty-seven patents were granted un- 
der the original law, when, in 1793, an 
amendment was made to the act, the chief 
features of which were that the duty of 
issuing patents was imposed solely upon 
the Secretary of State, subject to the ap- 
proval of the -Attorney General; an oath 
was required from the claimant, the fees 
were increased to the amount of $30, and 
aliens were excluded from the privilege of 
taking out patents. But in the course of 
time, the claims of a multiplicity of in- 
ventors surpassed the capacity of the State 
Department, and it was determined by 
Congress to create a new bureau, investing 
it with judicial as well as executive func- 
tions in relation to all questions of patents 
and patentees. The building of the Patent 
Office was an era in the history of our 
patent system, as it was an epoch in the 
architecture of our public buildings. The 
new edifice in its massive Doric simplicity 
has often been characterized as the most 
beautiful public building in Washington. 
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It was commenced in 1836, during the ad- . 
ministration of Andrew Jackson. 

In 1849, the patent bureau was incor- 
porated under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terior Department, it being fully organized 
and in excellent working order. Its func- 
tions consisted of determining the valid- 
ity of each application for a patent, ad- 
judicating between rival claims, and pub- 
lishing all available information concern- 
ing the existing condition of the various 
industrial arts. The first Commissioner 
of Patents was Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, who was provided with a 
force of experts in law and mechanics to 
assist in the thorough investigation of 
every claim. Under the English system 
many invalid patents are issued, the ad- 
justment of which has to be relegated to 
the courts, all for lack of that thorough 
investigation which, under the American 
plan, is made to precede the grant. It 
is alleged that Sir William Thompson 
was so impressed by what he saw while 
visiting our Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia that he said: “If England 
does not amend her patent laws, America 
will speedily become the nursery of useful 
inventions for the world”—a’ prophecy 
which is being fulfilled. The patent office 
exhibit at that Centennial in 1875 was in- 
deed an object lesson which-was studied 
abroad to some profit. England, who had 
been seriously contemplating the propri- 
ety of abrogating her patent laws, insti- 
tuted new legislation in that direction in 
1883, upon a more liberal and popular 
basis. Germany revised and improved her 
patent laws, and Switzerland, which had 
long been cited as “a State prospering 
without a patent system,” changed her at- 
titude in this respect and passed her first 
act in behalf of inventors. 

By our patent system, it becomes possi- 
ble for an inventor to learn the status of 
each art to which his invention relates to 
an extent entirely beyond any information 
attainable by his unaided efforts. Skilled 
examiners perform the task of search and 
investigation far beyond the attainment of 
any individual, and in a short time in- 
form him if any probability exists of a 
subsequent defeat of his patent by evi- 
dence being brought forward of the use or 
knowledge of his invention in past years. 
The verdict of the patent office gives a 
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market value at once to his conception; 
fear of future litigation is lessened, and 
people who have capital are more willing 
to assist the impecunious thinker in re- 
ducing his airy fancy to a tangible reality. 
The amount of delay and expense which 
is saved by the admirably systematic ar- 
rangement of our Patent Office cannot be 
over-estimated. To determine whether an 
alleged invention is really patentable or 
not involves a careful scrutiny of every 
article of the same species used or already 
patented in this country or described in a 
foreign publication. The Scientific 
Library belonging to the bureau. furnishes 
extensive assistance for the study of in- 
dustrial development at home and abroad. 
Being purely technical in its character, it 
is not a circulating library, but it is open 
for consultation by the general public, and 
as a source of information upon its par- 
ticular lines of investigation, it is unsur- 
passed by any collection of books in the 
world. 

For the more convenient and efficient 
handling of the vast number of claims 
which are received each year, the work is 
assigned to more than thirty divisions, rep- 
resenting the various industries, and is 
again divided into over two hundred 
classes and over four thousand  sub- 
classes. Rival applications for patent on 
the same invention are dealt with by an 
Interference . Division, both parties being 
required to file, in sealed envelopes, papers 
duly certified to stating the date of their 
conception of the invention and the date 
upon which it was perfected by them. 
Upon opening these sealed statements, the 
question of priority is often absolutely set- 
tled. When a patent issues to a contest- 
ant with a patentee, both claimants, hav- 
ing. become holders of patents, the quarrel 
must be decided in a court of justice, 
where both parties are only applicants, the 
issue of patent to one is a denial of it to 
the other. An Appellate Tribunal com- 
posed of three examiners in chief is pro- 
vided, to which either party may appeal, 
as may also any applicant who has been 
disappointed by the rejection of his pe- 
tition for patent on the grounds that his 
invention has already been patented. A 
further appeal in either interference or 
ex parte cases lies to the Commissioner, 
and from hjm to the Court of Appeals of 


the District of Columbia. Under our 
system, also, the inventor has the addi- 
tional opportunity of filing a caveat to se- 
cure a hearing in case some other- person 
should conceive the identical idea and 
perfect it while he was still struggling 
with the problem of reducing it to practi- 
cal utility. The persistent diligence of 
each becomes an item of consideration in 
adjudicating their claims. In contrast 
with the encouraging attitude of the 
United States towards its men of talent is 
the “bleeding system” of Great Britain, as 
described by Charles Reade. One sadly 
comical chapter in the novel, “Put Your- 
self in His Place,” portrays the intricate 
maze of proceedings, to each of which a 
fee is attached, that must be traversed in 
order to procure a patent for anything in 
England. The old country clings with 
conservative reverence to its primitive in- 
stitutions. English law makes no distinc- 
tion between the man who has the pro- 
gressive ingenuity to introduce some novel 
manufacture from abroad and the man 
who possesses a creative gift. But Amer- 
ica places a premium upon new ideas. She 
does not reward borrowed or imitated con- 
ceptions. , 
The Model Room of the U. 8S. Patent 
Office was called into existence by the act 
of 1836, and the long gallery appropriated 
to this purpose is filled with cases of mod- 
els arranged according to subjects. This 
room is accessible to the public each day 
during the hours of business. The publi- 
cation of an annual list of patents which 
was ordered at the time of organizing the 
bureau has developed during the past 72 
years into an Official Gazette, which is 
issued weekly, and contains not only the 
list of patents, but a description of each, 
as well as the names and addresses of all 
patentees, beside a digest of decisions ren- 
dered by the commissioner. These pam- 
phlets, when bound, form a volume cover- 
ing annually 2,000 pages, with 13,000 il- 
lustrations. ‘The Official Gazette has a 
wide circulation, and if every inventor, 
manufacturer and capitalist does not 
have full information upon what has been 
achieved in the realm of invention, it is 
his own fault. Since the year 1871, pro- 
vision has further been made for supply- 
ing bound volumes, containing fu!] copies 
of specifications and drawings of each 
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patented invention, to the capital of every 
State and territory, to the clerk’s office of 
each Judicial District, and to the Con- 
gressional Library. 

The Commissioner of Patents is a Presi- 
dential appointee, and receives a remu- 
neration of $5,000 per annum. The As- 
sistant Commissioner’s salary is $3,000, 
that of the Examiners in Chief is $2,500, 
while the compensation of subordinate 
clerks and draughtsmen is graded accord- 
ing to the importance of the work they 
perform. All promotions are made after 
competitive examinations. Since 1852, 
each successive commissioner has made ur- 
gent récommendation for an increase in 
the salaries of those officials under his 
direction, whose duties require a high or- 
der of legal and scientific knowledge be- 
cause the force is often crippled by the 
resignation of principal examiners who, 
having found the Patent Office a valuable 
training school for the practice of patent 


law, after a few years of this experience - 


are able to command outside an income 
three or four times the salary paid them 
under the Government. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Bureau 
is entirely self-supporting, all of its ex- 
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The Honorable C. H. Duell, 
Commissioner of Patents 1898. 


penses being paid from the fees received, 
while each of the past seventy years, with 
only a few exceptions, shows a surplus of 
several hundred thousand dollars. The 
total balance in the U. S. Treasury to the 
credit of the Patent Office amounts to 
nearly six millions, yet not one penny can 
be paid out except by act of Congress. 
However large the receipts for work, or 
how important it may be for the interests 
of inventors and of the general public 
that the action of the office should not be 
dilatory, the Commissioner of Patents is 
powerless to secure additional assistance, 
even from a messenger boy, without spec- 
ial legislation. Inventors would gladly 
pay more than the present amply sufficient 
fees if they could receive prompt atten- 
tion. but under the circumstances this 
would effect no redress of grievances. The 
work is frequently six months in arrears 
from lack of a competent force to handle 
it, notwithstanding the fact that the hours 
of business are prolonged. Space is also 
badly needed to meet-the requirements of 
a rapidly increasing business. The model 
hall has been steadily, encroached upon, 
and the beauty of its architecture elimin- 
ated by partitions to furnish rooms for 
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the clerks. To quote from the report of 
Hon. Benj. Butterworth upon the official 
status in 1884: “When the advantages 
which our country derives from the patent 
system are considered, in connection with 
the fact that it does not cost the Govern- 
ment a farthing, the whole expense being 
paid by those having business with the 
office, either as applicants for patents or 
otherwise, it would seem that there should 
be no hesitation in appropriating at least 
the money paid in and received by the 
Government in trust for the purpose of 


promptly anc efficiently conducting the 


business of the bureau.” 

More than a century has elapsed since 
the adoption of our Federal Constitution, 
and the whole period of a hundred and 
twenty years is a record of the improved 
conditions brought about by invention. 
The United States is founded upon an in- 
vention, for as Lord Bacon wisely said: 
“The West Indies would never have been 
discovered without the discovery of the 
mariner’s compass.” In 1890, the centen- 
nial of, the American patent system was 
celebrated, an event without a precedent 
in history. Distinguished personages from 
all parts of the country participated in 
this honorary gathering at Washington 
City, and addresses were delivered which 
pointed out emphatically the tremendous 
importance of the Patent Office, commer- 
cially, mechanically, artistically,  politi- 
cally. The contract between the com- 
mencement and the close of that creative 
century was overwhelming. In 1790 
three patents were taken out, the aggre- 
gate fees for which amounted to $15; in 
1890 these figures were exchanged for 26,- 
292 patents, and a sum of $1,340,372.60, 
showing an excess over all expenses of 
maintaining the office of $241,094.72. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that 
Americans have presented to the world all 
of the greatest inventions—the cotton gin, 
the planing machine, the sewing machine, 
the perfected steam engine and locomotive, 
the air brake and automatic couplers, the 
palace and sleeping car, the street car, the 
steam boat, the modern plow,-.the harvester 
and automatic binder, the elevator, the 
typewriter, the friction match, the _per- 
fected printing press, vulcanized rubber 
in its myriad applications, boot and shoe 

machinery, wood and metal working ma- 
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chines of all kinds, the revolver, the ma- 
chine gun, the Monitor, with its revolving 


turret, the telegraph, the telephone, the ~ 


electric light, the electric motor, and the 
insulation of electric conductors, without 
which the ocean cable were an impossi- 
bility. 

Speaking of the last wonderful achieve- 
ments of human genius, Hon. Robert S. 
Taylor of Indiana says very beautifully: 
“Electricity had had the faculty of speech 
in a thundering, unintelligible way, but 
to Morse was reserved the task of teaching 
it to write.” The first test of the tele- 
graph was appropriately held at the Frank- 
lin Institute at Philadelphia, in 1838, 
through a circuit of ten miles. Six years 
later, after a convincing exhibit of the 
miraculous capacity of the invention be- 
fore the House of Representatives, a line 
was constructed between Washington and 
Baltimore, the nucleus of that great gan- 
glia of what has been poetically termed 
“the nerves of the body politic.” “By 
these organs of sensation (telegraph wires) 
society feels the shock of a massacre.” 

Some of the most humorous verses of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes were provoked by 
the alternate failures and successes which 
attended the laying of the first ocean cable. 
He attempts, in Hiawathian strain, to 
chemically analyze the mysterious voice 
which, out of dim distance, thrilled the 
nation with its “All right, De Sauty.” 
Dear old Dr. Holmes lived to see the com- 
plete revolutionizing of our social condi- 
tions. Not only were written words trans- 
mitted, but the very speech of absent 
friends had become audible. When we 
contemplate the new industries which have 
been created since 1880, in which millions 
of money are invested and many hundreds 
of men employed, it seems hard to believe 
that the electric light was first regarded 
as an impracticable dream. Yet as late as 


1880, there were only three light and~ 


power establishments in the United States. 
The electric street railway also met with 
strong opposition when it made its ap- 
pearance about twenty years ago; to-day 
the mileage of electric railways is esti- 
mated in the thousands, affording to those 
of our citizens who are employed in cities 
a rapid transit to the purer air of sub- 
urban homes after the business of the day. 
The telephone, which was long regarded, 
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except by enthusiasts, as a mere toy, has 
grown to be a necessity of commercial and 
social life. Space will not permit me to 
trace the unparalleled rapid growth of 
the bicycle industry since 1890, the result 
of the invention of pneumatic tires, or the 
development of the type-writer, also of 
recent birth; the manufacture of kodaks 
which has resulted from the craze for ama- 
teur photographs, or the cash carrier in- 
dustry which has almost eliminated the 
epithet of “Cash” as applied to little boys 
and girls employed in stores. Aluminum, 
which was once a mere product of the 
laboratory, obtained at a cost of $10 or 
$15 a pound, is now produced by a pat- 
ented process, and put upon the market in 
large quantities, where its practical utility 
is being fully appreciated. A new de- 
claration of our independence of Great 
Britain was Henry Bessemer’s modern pro- 
cess of making steel. In 1865 the rolling 
mills of Chicago produced the first supply 
of steel rails by the Bessemer method and 
the consequent wealth accruing to the 
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United States from the use of this cheaper 
material cannot be over-estimated when 
we consider that the United States is the 
greatest steel consuming nation on the 
globe. 

Among the marvels of the present gen- 
eration may be registered the grapho- 
phone, the kinetoscope, acetylene gas, 
smokeless powder and wireless telegraphy, 
but perhaps the most imposing invention 
which has been perfected during the past 
century is the Mergenthaler type-setting 
machine. 

In watching the linotype’s wonderful op- 
eration one feels in the presence of an in- 
telligent creature. he great arm reach- 
ing over with accurate regularity to grasp 
each array of the tiny symbols, seems truly 
human, or rather superhuman. As one of 
the operators in a big newspaper office said 
recently to a visitor, “That machine has 
more sense than a man—if i¢ makes a mis- 
take, it stops working at once till the er- 
ror is corrected, but_a man will keep right 
on.” 





THE ANGELUS 





BY CHARLES HAMMOND 





These two, with bowed heads they stand, 
While o’er the fields the silvery bells 

Chime forth the Angelus. 

Long was the day and weary, yet their toil 
Brings recompense in garnered sheaves. 

E’en though they cannot clearly read 

The deeper messages our Mother Earth 
Gives all her children who will clasp her close, 
They feel its thrill and live content, 

Together in their labor and their love, 


And with the eventide comes rest. 











San Francisco’s Old Chinatown has been 
wiped away, and the quaint, picturesque 
little city that was has been replaced by a 
new Chinatown as unlike its predecessor 
as it is possible to imagine. The supremely 
artistic colony that antedated the great 
disaster has given way to an intensely 
commercialistic, ugly, modernized China- 
town blazing with the White Devil’s incan- 
descent lights and hideous with the down- 
town, glazed-brick style of architecture. 
In “Pictures of Old Chinatown,” a vol- 
ume fresh from the presses of Moffatt, 
Yard & Co., Arnold Genthe, well known 
for his supremely artistic work in photo- 
graphy, gives us again:the old colony as it 
existed before that eventful April of 1906. 
For a number of years previous to that 
time Dr. Genthe had been at his task of 
recording the Celestial depicting him as 
he lived in the little city of his own by the 
Golden Gate, registering upon his films 
and plates the rare life of a rare com- 
munity. 

In doing this, Dr. Genthe, unbeknown 
to himself, was becoming Chinatown’s re- 
corder, and his eloquent picturings of that 
which has passed away is fraught with a 
great historical interest. The Chinatown 
that we have today is an eminently more 
healthful affair than the one before the 
fire, but it is woefully far from being as 
artistic and interesting, and many pictur- 
esque elements of the former life are gone 
unquestionably forever. This wonder city 
of yesteryear is what Dr. Genthe has 
given us. We are once more beholden to 
the stolid pipe-bowl mender of the street, 
to the Pekin Two Knife Man who used to 
play the mountebank in the public high- 
way, to the “hop” fiend, to all the weird 
people of that strange city that was the 





wonder of the tourist and the globe trotter. 
The children in rags and in brilliant finery, 
the marketman and highbinder, the toy- 
vendor and consulate, are shown to us 
amid their environs of another day. The 
joss-house with its streaming banners and 
curious beflowered balconies, uncemented, 
unglazed, un-Americanized; the dingy 
alleys that reeked of mystery and crime; 
“The Devil’s Kitchen”—all ‘are seen 
again. 

What Dr. Genthe stands for in photo- 
graphy is generally known, and it is use- 
less to touch here upon the quality of the 
pictures, the charm of composition, and 
the unstilted unphotographic sense of 
naturalness that pervades them all. The 
book is admirable in every sense of the 
word. An _ illuminative text has been 
written by Will Irwin, formerly of San 
Francisco, which as he says himself, is in- 
tended but as “a frame for the pictures.” 
It is handled in Irwiti’s happiest vein. 
Those that loved the Chinatown of old for 
its mystery, its beauty, its art, and its end- 
less interest, will want this book once they 
have seen it. It radiates the spirit of the 
past. 

—Barnett Franklin. 
* * * 

“Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall” is 
one of the very best of the gift books of the 
year. It is an exceedingly practical work, 
and deals with questions on- which a boy 
should be sure of himself. Letters written 
in such a practical and attractive man- 
ner should be sure guides to success. The 
book is a fine accessory, where other books 
are given the graduate from the high 
school or the young man in college. It is 
a key to the secret of how to succeed, and 


any man should be proud of giving this 
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book to a boy. No one can come to harm 
who follows its advice, and while it is a 
clean, healthy book, it is not one of the 
distasteful psalm-singing sort of books 
that scare the boy from the path of duty. 
The Abbey Press, Chicago. 
* * 


“The Psychology of Advertising,” by 
Walter Dill Scott, is a book that will make 
an acceptable gift to any business man at 


‘any time. Mr. Scott has studied his sub- 


ject from every angle, and his deductions 
are strong, and lucidly given. The book is 
an actual necessity to every man who is 
in business, for it must be admitted that 
the man of business of to-day who does not 
advertise is a rara avis, obtaining his suc- 
cess by other methods and generally they 
are dishonest ones; otherwise he is a fail- 
ure. The book is full of excellent illus- 
trations, and in make-up is fine. The au- 
thor has hit the nail on the head in his 
introductory, which reads as follows: “The 
author dedicates this volume to that in- 
creasing number of American business 
men who successfully apply science where 
their predecessors were confined to cus- 
tom.” 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 

* & 

“The Voice of the City,” with a sub- 
title of “Further Stories of the Four Mil- 
lion,” is a continuation of the “Four Mil- 
lion Book.” It is a strange compound of 
hodge-podge of the good and the bad. Some 
of the charac. erizvations are better than is 
usually met with in the books of the day, 
and then again one comes. across an intro- 
duction to a chapter that is crude enough 
to bark the literary shins. Take this, for 
instance: “The Shocks of Doom.” This is 
so sonorous and weighty. Let us see some 
of the things that follow almost immedi- 
ately, in the first paragraph. Here is a 
peach of a description: “Raw and austere 
astringent as a school girl.” Now, let the 
reader imagine an “astringent school-girl.” 
And “May breathed austerely among the 
buddirg trees.” “For three minutes he 
mildly regretted the last hundred of the 
last thousand that it had cost him when 
the bicycle cop put an end to his last au- 
tomobile ride.” Just a little farther on we 
read: “And Valance fell grandly, as Luci- 
fer to the lowest pit, joining the tattered 
ghosts in the little park.” The whole chap- 
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ter reeks with impossible conversations on 
possible conditions. There are innumer- 
able sentences in the book that begin with 
the word “And,” a recurrence that is an- 
noying. Otherwise the book is interesting 
but not compelling in its intengity. Me- 
chanically, it is only a fair poinnliom, 
from cover to cover. 

The McClure Co., New York. 

* * * 

The historical novel is always interest- 
ing if the story be simply and well told. 
Mabel Wagnalls tells us of “The Palace of 
Danger,” and in and around the story of 
the first years of the loves of Louis and 
the Pompadour, she has woven a very 
clever story of the loves of a gentleman of 
the court, one “de Vrie,” and “Destine,” a 
lady-in-waiting to the Pompadour. It 
would seem that we had been surfeited 
with court stories, but this one is an ex- 
ception, and the language is well chosen, 
while the story itself is most interesting. 
An insight into the character of the 
great royal prostitute is given that is at 
once interesting and educating, but she is 
simply accessory to the drama, and gives 
the atmosphere. The story would make a 
good play, especially the scene where 
De Vrie lies dying of starvation in an un- 
derground chamber at Bellevue. Here he 
is discovered by the King, who accuses his 
mistress of faithlessness, and who is 
brought back to the feet of the Pompadour 
by a set of strange and interesting circum- 
stances. 

Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, New 
York and London. 

* * * 
A New Book. 

Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison, wife of 
Mr. Carter H. Harrison, the former Mayor 
of Chicago, whose charming -fairy tales 
have delighted the English-speaking juv- 
enile world for the past three or four years, 
has recently finished a new book entitled 
“The Flaming Sword and Other Legends 
of the Earth and Sky.” Unlike its prede- 
cessors, “Prince Silverwings,” “The Star 
Fairies” and the “Moon Princess,” all 
fairy tales told with rare grace, the present 
volume consists, in part, of stories adapted 
from the Bible, and of others based on 
natural phenomena. 

There is freshness in the sources of the 
author’s inspiration, and she handles her 
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mediums with loving and with reverent 
care. Mrs. Harrison has a style peculiarly 
pleasing, and even children of an older 
growth cannot fail to note the charm of 
this latest work from the facile pen of one 
of America’s most fascinating women. A. 
C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, are the 
publishers of Mrs. Harrison’s latest liter- 
ary success. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, with 
many plates in color and black and white 
drawings, introducing the tales, of which 
there are fourteen. The dedication reads: 
“To the Right Reverend Thomas J. Con- 
ally, Bishop of Los Angeles and Monterey, 
as a token of the respect and esteem of 
the author.” Mrs. Harrison is spending the 
winter in Pasadena. 
* * * 

Helen Rowland has written a book that 
will be relished by all men and women 
who have a taste for the sauce piquante of 
life. She has a most intimate knowledge 
on many subjects, men, women, marriage 
and the game of love. Really, what this 
little woman, the widow, I mean, doesn’t 
know isn’t worth knowing. Bernard Shaw 
is not in it with her. He is practically 
out-Shawed, and her sayings are on the 
lips of the reader for days after finishing 
the book; indeed, they haunt one with an 
insistence that is annoying. Here are a 
few of her milder sayings: 

A widow is like an heirloom, only parted 
with at death; a grass widow is like second 
hand goods, which somebody else has got- 
ten rid of. 

As far as men are concerned, a woman’s 
morals may be as crooked as a dark lane 
at midnight, providing her manners are 
light and smooth and gentle and guileless 
and tender. 

There is some glory in giving up a big 
vice, but the trouble is that most of us 
haven’t any great criminal tendencies, but 
just a heap of little follies and weaknesses. 

A nean hates being pinned down; but a 
woman doesn’t want anything around that 
she can’t pin down, from her belt and her 
theories to her hat and her husband. 

The lover who promises all things is like 
the man who disputes the price—because 
he has no intention of paying the bill. 

“The Widow (To say Nothing of the 
Man)” by Helen Rowland. 

Dodge Publishing Co., New York. 
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“A Parable of the Rose and Other Poems” 
captions a daintily gotten-up volume of verse by 
Lyman Whitney Allen. Mr. Allen deals with 
some exquisite fancies, and shows quite an un- 
derstanding of different forms of verse. Several 
of the smaller poems are quite charming in their 
delicacy and simplicity, but there is too great 
a tendency in the longer ones toward the seek- 
ing of strange words and eccentric methods of 
expression. There is, too, quite a touch of Os- 
car Wilde influence to be discerned here and 
there. This is especially marked in the title 
poem. : 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25 net. 





Tom McInnes in “A Romance of the Lost’’ has 
a little volume of verse that shows quite a 
poetic insight and feeling, but his poems are 
often mechanically imperfect. Much of this 
slurring in verse-manufacture of these days is 
to be laid, no doubt, at Mr. Kipling’s door, and 
it is called to mind particularly in this case be- 
cause the author of the instance is evidently a 
native of Canada. In his narrative verse of the 
Northern country, Mr. McInnes pleases most. 

Desbarats & Co., Montreal, Canada. 





In “The Minstrel with the Selfsame Song and 
Other Poems” is to be found a bundle of verse 
on every conceivable subject under the sun— 
and some besides. In addition to this, there are 
a number of translations thrown in for good 
measure. Charles A. Fisher is the bard, and 
he informs a tolerant public by way of intro- 
duction: 


“Some in earnest, some in jest; 
Choose whichever you like best! 
Judge it ill or judge it well— 

Do but buy! ’Twas made to sell.” 


Which is hardly the manner in which the sin- 
cere poet prefaces effusions to ‘Remorse,’ 
“Heliotrope,” “Regret” and “Blindness.” It 
must be said, however, that this volume offers 
‘a wonderful range of poem-topics—a gamut has 
been run from an “Ode to Passion” to a eulogy 
of “The Great Salt Lake.” 

Frank Fisher, Baltimore, Publisher. 





The Century Company has issued from its 
presses one of the very best of all the Christmas 
books to come to my table. Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick has an accepted audience who delight 
in her character delineations, and who find 
that in this new novel she has touched the high 
water mark in the tale of a rare woman who 
has married early a man whom she could not 
love. She has a brief, mad infatuation for a 
young artist, and the facts connected with this 
incident have clouded her life. ~ 

It is a fine story this of a woman’s lonely ex- 
istence away off on a country place, where her 
husband appears only on occasional visits, and 
Miss Channice’s ability as a writer comes in 
when she tells of the husband’s late appreciation 
of the wife’s virtues and his attempt to make 
love to her when he is at last surfeited with all 
the pleasures of a riotous and sinful existence. 
Her son comes to know the mother’s story, and 
it is with the unselfish devotion of this youth 
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that much of the story has to do. The plot 
is a good one, the tale is well told, there are 
no illustrations. 

The Century Co., New York. 





I firmly believe that no publisher would ever 
consent to print the hodge-podge called “The 
Realm of Light’’ unless he were paid for doing 
so. Of course, it may be that I am wrong, but 
the story bears all the ear-marks of being a 
thing that has passed through the hands of 
many publishers. It is of the type of the 
Great Refused. 

The author has shown a marked ability in the 
line of nomenclature discovery. He has invented 
more new and wonderful names in his “realm’’ 
than ever were known to literature before, and 
his imagination is always working overtime, 
but, unfortunately, his literary ability does not 
keep with his flight of fancy. ’Tis a common 
disease, this itch for writing, and Mr. Frank 
Hatfields is sorely afflicted. 

Reid Publishing Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 





Ralph Waldo Trine has done a good work in 
his “Life Books.’’ One of these was “In Tune 
With the Infinite.’”” You will probably remembér 
it. Mr. Trine has the happy faculty of saying 
things epigrammatic and good, without’ the 
usual tone of vulgarity that accompanies the 
epigram. The maker of epigram is, as a rule, 
careless as to whether his coinage is of spurious 
moral tone or not. He does not care whether 
his bell rings true or not, so long as it rings 
loudest in the market place. Mr. Trine’s latest 
work is the booklet called ‘“fOn the Open Road.”’ 
It is a creed of wholesome living, and brilliancy 
is without the cant that nearly always accom- 
panies the rules laid down by the teacher. It is 
practical, and it illustrates fully the first text 
which reads: “To live our highest in all things 
that pertain to us; and to lend a hand as best 
we can to all others for this same end.”’ It is a 
good book to give to the man who runs and 
reads, or to the woman, for the matter o’ that. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 





“The Russian Bastille’ is a small volume by 
Simon O. Pollock, published by Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., of Chicago. The book is an account of 
the prison of Petropavloska, near St. Petersburg, 
and it purports to be a truthful account of the 
sufferings of the political prisoners and terror- 
ists who have been incarcerated within its 
walls. It is a gruesome tale of suffering and 
martyrdom, and of some very deserved punish- 
ments meted out to those who belong to the 
class of half-insane protestants against existing 
order in Russia. Incidentally to the tale, it is 
recorded here that the rulers of Russia have 
shown a wonderful degree of patience in most 
trying circumstances, and that executive clem- 
ency has been extended in instances of murder 
which would not have met with the slightest 
consideration in the ‘United States or England. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 





The reviewer is in receipt of an advance copy 
of the work by Professor A. C. Coolidge, from 
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the. presses of the MacMillan Company. The 
work is a comprehensive one, and the author 
is certainly a scholar, but he has some strange 
notions as regards the condition obtaining in 
the Philippines, and in our relations with Can- 
ada. He seems to have imbibed beliefs from 
the tourist or traveler, or from other books by 
people who have just as slight a knowledge of 
conditions as he has himself on certain sub- 
jects. His general learning and grasp is .won- 
derful, and it is only in these mentioned in- 
stances: that the Reviewer, from the modest 
standpoint of the layman who has traveled and 
who really knows, differs in opinion. Professor 
Coolidge’s work is indispensable to the student. 
It is the very latest on the subject, and by far 
the most exhaustive study of existing condi- 
tions. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 





H. A. Mitchell Keays has another book that 
will do quite well for the holiday season. It is 
quite as good as his “‘The Road to Damascus.” 
It has a very good title. It is called “I and My 
True Love.”’ The story is one of great interest, 
and it is needless to say that love plays a great 
part in the life of Gregory, Christine and 
Madame Kitty. Read the story and you will 
agree with me that it is quite a good one, 
thourh at times it is entirely too conversa- 
tional. The winning of Christine by Benny and 
Sargent’s final happiness in Madame Kitty, do 
not admit of serious criticism. It is all light 
and airy, with a leaven of occasional pathos. 
There is not enough to it to make you weep, 
and there is much to keep you feverishly inter- 
ested to the end, and that’s all modern fiction 
is intended to do. The illustrations are by Les- 
ter Ralph. They are in two colors, and they are 
well done. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 





Old Virginia has furnished so much to Ameri- 
can literature in its early history that we are 
apt to look forward to anything coming from 
that historic soil with feelings of anticipatory 
appreciation. 

We are not wrong when it comes to the work 
of Mary Johnston. The author of “‘To Have and 
To Hold” has lived up to the repute of her for- 
mer work in “Lewis Rand.” The title is not 
so alluring as “‘The Prisoners of Hope,” ‘“‘The 
Goddess of Reason,” and “‘Audrey,’’ and there is 
certainly much in a title. It is an exciting tale 
of the early days of the Republic. Miss John- 
ston is more than herself in her account of the 
trial of Aaron Burr and her portrayal of Jeffer- 
son is masterly. The background to the love 
story—the motif of the tale—is “Old Virginy”’ 
*’way back in the earliest days of the American 
Republic, and there is no writer of historical 
novels of to-day who is capable of using such 
a background to such splendid advantage. 

The illustrations are paintings in full color 
reproduction, and are splendidly done by the 
well-known artist, F. C. Yohn. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York and Bos- 
ton. 





Arthur Brisbane has written a most curious 
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monograph on Mary Baker Eddy; in fact, this 
is the title of the book. Except for the italics 
and patent capitals the style is the same as that 
employed in the yellow Hearst papers. It is a 
most singular logic, and the book begins thus: 
“Where there is a big effect there is a big 
cause.’’ Polonius could not have done better. 
The rest of the work is on a par with the first 
sentence, and yet there be people in the world 
who will gladly welcome this really pretty vol- 
ume as a Christmas gift. It is nicely bound 
and well illustrated, and will be prized as a 
gift by any follower of Mrs. Eddy. 

The Ball Publishing Company, Colonial Press, 
Boston. 

Once in a while the reviewer comes up bump 
against the distasteful task of saying pretty 
hard things about books. I have one in mind 
just now. It is “That Man from Wall Street.” 
It is written by Ruth Everett, and is about the 
worst mingling of hodge-podge nonsense it has 
ever been my misfortune to read. The last 
paragraph in the book is the only one I would 
commend, and that it is the last is the reason 
for the praise bestowed. It would have been 
better had no one ever suggested to the author 
that pens were made to write. 

George Thiell Long, New York, N. Y. 





_ “Dame Curtsey’s Book of Guessing Contests,”’ 
by Ellye Howell Glover, is a book that will be 
found useful in every household in the land. In 
this little volume will be found contests, old 
and new and contests easy and difficult. No 
evening can possibly be dull with this book in 
the house; it is a fine book for the rainy day 
and the vacation time may be made cheerful by 
it. It is the volume to fill in the hour that lags. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 





“The Boyhood of Lincoln’? is a small volume 
devoted to the story of the early life of the 
martyr president. As years advance, we find 
all the homely attributes of this wonderful 
character appeal more and more “strongly to us. 
It is the youth of this quaint and good man that 
appeals to the.children, and Eleanor Atkinson has 
written a story that endears Lincoln, the boy, 
to hearts of all readers, old or young. The main 
charm of the boy, as well as the man, was his 
absolute human feelings, and this is the domi- 
nant note of his boy-life. This is a fine gift 
book for the young boy. 

The McClure Company. 





“The History of California’ is a volume just 
issued by the American Book Company, from 
the pen of Helen Elliott Bandini. Mrs. Bandini 
is an old and valued contributor to the Over- 
land Monthly. Her work on this history is a 
painstaking one, and she has been in a splendid 
position, because of her family affiliations, to 
give the world a true and an unbiased account 
of the earlier events in the history of California. 
Many parchments and other data have been at 
her disposal, through her family connections, 
and she has thus been enabled to set straight 
some of the misconceptions of other writers on 
the subject that is the burden of her work. We 





+ 
cannot say anything complimentary as to the 
illustrations. How any publishing house, mak- 
ing the pretensions of the American Book Co., 
could possibly bring itself to illustrate so valu- 
able a work with such miserable attempts at il- 
lustration is beyond conception. A noble work, 
such as this is, should have compelled the em- 
ployment of the very best artists obtainable. 
Roy J. Warren is a mere dabster, and the gram- 
mar school student who could do no better 
would be drummed from his class in disgrace. 
Our sympathies are with Mrs. Bandini. 
The American Book Company. 





“The Grand Army Man”’ is one of the prettiest 
of the gift books of the year. An old man who 
loves his adopted son, a lad who is loved by a 
lassie. The boy goes astray. A foolish but not 
intentional act. The woes, emotions and experi- 
ences of these three, and others, form a most 
interesting story. 

Because Wes’ is a Grand Army man, and his 
love for the flag is second only to his love for 
his boy, the book makes special appeal to Grand 
Army men, perhaps; but the theme of the book, 
the mingling of gentle humor and pathos in the 
telling, these things are of world-wide appeal; 
and the dramatic quality of David Belasco’s plot 
has lost nothing in Harvey J. O. Higgins’s re- 
casting. 

The Century Co., New York. 





“Though Life Us Do Part’’ is the rather ex- 
traordinary title of a very interesting novel by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Ward.) <A husband 
and wife; the husband is his wife’s inferior in 
a social sense. They are wealthy. He drinks. 
He makes love to the other woman; she is a 
brainless wealthy woman; she has no sense of 
discretion, and she and he bring the family re- 
lations of the pair of married ones almost te 
the breaking point. Dr. Chanceford Dane, the 
drinking husband and hero, joins the army, and 
is reported among the killed in the: charge up 
San Juan Hill. The plot is a fine one, and calls 
for Mrs. Ward’s undoubted skill in bringing it 
to a happy denouement. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. 





Ida D. Bennett has given the world a good 
book in ‘‘The Vegetable Garden.’’ The dweller 
in the suburbs, and indeed the dweller in the 
cities, will find this book one of the most useful 
of all the practical, sound and scientific exposi- 
tions of vegetable gardening published. Besides 
dwelling at length on all the vegetables which 
form the staples of the small garden, Miss Ben- 
nett has dwelt on insecticides, fertilizers and 
garden tools. All of the information is practi- 
cal and up to date. 

The McClure Company. 

As it is announced that Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan will run again for President, it is perhaps 
a good idea to forget that Richard L. Metcalf’s 
book, “‘The Real Bryan,” is printed on poor 
paper, and that the whole volume has rather a 
cheap appearance. 

On the title page we find this selection: 
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“They call a man a statesman whose ear is 
turned to catch the slightest pulsation of the 
pocket book, and denounce as a demagogue any 
one who dares listen to the heart beat of 
humanity.” It is more than probable that the 
compiler of these ‘‘extracts from the speeches 
and writings of a ‘“‘Well-Rounded Man" ‘‘had 
a spell of uncontrollable laughter after he fin- 
ished this title page. ‘There is nothing in litera- 
ture so sarcastic as the words of the Com- 
moner Sage when adapted to himself. Mr. 
Bryan is a good politician; he is a good parent, 
and he is the peripatetic presidential possibility, 
but it is as a press agent that he shines most 
refulgently. There are some good things in this 
book, but the one thought that surges into the 
reviewer’s brain after a perusal is that the man 
himself is lamentably deficient in all that goes 
to make a statesman, and that he does not 
know it, which is unfortunate for the American 
public. 

Personal Help Publishing Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





Have you read “The Riverman,’ by Stewart 
Edward Whitte. Well, it may not suit your 
particular taste, but to me it is the best of all 
the stories written by that exceedingly clever 
author. It’s a wonderful thing, this story of 
Orde and his struggles, and his strong character 
stands out as the embodiment of the West and 
Western ideas, while Newmark represents the 
culture and the business cruelty of the East, 
and Orde the wide, honest horizons of the West. 
The girl Carrol is one of the loveliest and sweet- 
est minor chords that ever ran through a novel. 
The book is virile, full of strong business com- 
kinations and heart interest. It is, best of all, 
an American book through and through. It 
should interest all men and women who have 
human feelings and hearts susceptible of being 
made to stir the faster for stirring words and 
situations full of action and passion. The illus- 
trations are good, and are by N. C. Wyeth and 
Clarence Underwood. 

The McClure Co., New York. 

One of the best Christmas brochures is the 
booklet by David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University on “The Higher Sacrifice.”’ 
It is short and to the point, and to illustrate the 
text, many modern instances are quoted. It is 
one of the very best and most useful of the 
things penned by David Starr Jordan, and 
would make an acceptable present for young 
or old. It is beautifully bound and is printed 
on special paper. 

The American Unitarian Association. 





“Aunt Maud” is a deliciously entertaining vol- 
ume Aunt Maude gets into the most intricate 
tangles in trying to make a match for her beau- 
tiful niece, Irene. Breaking into the thread of 
the general story is the affections and tribula- 
tions of another pair of lovers. The story is an 
ingenious and entertaining one. 

The McClure Co., New York. 





Anthony Hope has given us a most fascinating 
story in ‘The Great Miss Driver.’’ This healthy 
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young Englishwoman is surely a wonder, and 
her -conquests, social and otherwise, stir your 
pulses. The advance notice told us that she was 
the modern female embodiment of Rupert of 
Hentzau,’’ and we wondered wherein the re- 
semblance could be shown. We are not quite 
ready to admit that the simile was a good one, 
but we will admit that “‘The Great Miss Driver’ 
is more than usually fascinating, that she is 
dazzling, that she is witty, and withal a most 
interesting personage. 
The McClure Co., New York. 





“The Gentle Grafter’”’ is full of rollicking good 
humor, and consists of a series of tales about an 
interesting number of personages, all related to 
one another, and as whimsical and droll as 
anything ever told in Twain’s wittiest vein. Mr. 
O. Henry has shown us a most extravagant hu- 
mor, and we have enjoyed it to the full. You 
will laugh till your sides.ache at the adventures 
of Jeff Peters and his side partner, Andy. A 
quiver goes over you when you read that Peter 
says he could “never hold Andy down to the 
legitimate ethics of pure swindling.”’ 

The McClure Company. 





When Hans Christian Andersen told us his 
fairy tales we vowed no other writer and no 
other land could furnish us with anything to 
equal his collection. From the other side of 
this great globule we call a world William El- 
liott Griffis has collected a bunch of fairy tales. 
“The Fire Fly’s Lovers” tells fairy tales of 
Ola Japan. 

This is a book for the young folks and all 
who love to travel in the land where the fairies 
live. It tells of children born out of the clouds; 
of tea-kettles that turn into badgers and make 
fortunes for their owners; of the Fire Fly prin- 
cess who holds court in a lotus-lily; and of a 
creature ready to call to eat up bad dreams. It 
explains just how and why the jelly-fish has no 
shell, and other mysteries. The monkeys, frogs, 
cuttle-fishes and whales in fairy geography are 
all highly accomplished, while their pranks and 
achievements explain many things too wonder-, 
ful for science to account for. Japanese giants 
like Benkei and splendid heroes like Raiko 
equal, if not surpass, anything known in Euro- 
pean wonder lore. As for Lord Long Legs and 
his procession of insect nobility, nothing in the 
Lord Mayor’s show in London can beat it. Of 
course, there are at least two dragons in this 
book. One is well utilized to burn up a naughty 
priest, and the other spurs on ambitious boys to 
rise in life, even as the carp leaps the water- 
fall. How the finest brocade ever made came 
to be woven from love and the down on a 
crane’s breast, and why the ‘“‘whale foot’”’ meas- 
ure is two inches longer than the “metal foot,’’ 
can only be known when one learns what cranes 
can do in fairyland and hew funny whale be- 
have when they become jealous. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 





“Old Man Coyote’”’ will please the young. It 
is one of the Christmas books, and it is of the 
“old man” coyote it treats. The coyote is made 
to talk and do things that are clever and other- 
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wise, and this clever old skulker of the plains 
and the uplands becomes quite a character. 
Clara Kern Bayliss, the author, has studied the 
characteristics of her hero thoroughly, and she 
has given us a. bock that, in its way, is quite 
as interesting as “Br’er Rabbit.” The volume is 
illustrated in color by Edward Blaisdell in a 
very artistic manner. 

The stories are all of them laughable and 
wholesome, and cannot fail to please the child- 
ren. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 





The great question that comes to every parent 
is what shall I get for the boy? The boy must 
not, be given trash. He must not be fed on 
literature that will have a bad effect on him, 
and yet his mind will not assimilate the poetic 
works of Browning and he cannot be expected 
to enjoy Yogi philosophy. Marion Crawford 
would put him to sleep while Howells would 
induce nervousness that would be incurably 
chronic. Dime novels stir the blood overmuch 
and heat the brain. There remains to the par- 
ent a choice of a very few writers. Everett 
McNeil is one of these and in “I'he Boy Forty- 
Niners” he has given us a fine sample of his 
consvientious and stirring style. I cannot say 
too much for this book as a Christmas volume 
for boys and, although it is dedicated by the 
author to the boys and girls of America, it is 
such an enjoyable volume that the Reviewer 
hied himself to a quiet corner of the Muir 
woods to revel in its details. It is full of red 
blood of stir and adventure, and it is recom- 
mended to the boys and girls who would not 
grow up into wooly molly-coddles and to the 
molly-coddles who would be_live ones again. 

The McClure Company:. 

se ¢ 

“Ye Butcher, Ye Baker, Ye Candlestick- 
Maker” is a snip of a volume the responsibility 
for which is traced to Robert Seaver, by means 


of the fitle page. Mr. Seaver is just a mite 
worse than many perpetrators of feeble- 
minded books of alleged humorous verse, for he 
has not alone produced the “pomes,” but the 
pictures as well. The pictures aforesaid are 
supposed to be drawn after the manner of ye 
old tyme wood cut, I suppose, but they are 
more than suggestive of the art work of the 
kindergarten, and the pomes abound with cheap 
puns and forced attempts at wit, of the garden 
variety. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 50 cents. 

ses ¢ 


“Three Years Behind the Guns” is a book 
that may be recommended to boys. It deals 
with the life of a youth in the United States 
Navy, and it takes in the stirring times of the 
war with Spain and the capture of the Philip- 
pines. It is full of interest from start to finish. 
The illustrations, those that are not taken from 
photographs, are of the crudest variety, and 
send chills up the spine of the man who knows. 
The hero of this chronicle ran away from his 
home in San Francisco and enlisted just in 
time to cross the Pacific on the Olympia. The 
lad found himself part of the machinery of an 
engine of war at the time of the Battle of 
Manila Bay, and he tells his tale well. It is 
an anonymous work, and is only initialed by 
the author—one L. G. T. The illustrations are 
not particularly good, although made by a San 
Franciscan, some of them by Chris Jorgenson. 

The Century Company. 

se 

“The Spring Cleaning” is a fairy tale by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and it is one of the 
best of thé holiday booklets yet come to hand. 
The illustrations are perfectly beautiful pieces 
of dainty color work. The book is for the child 
—and you may bank on it that the child will 
be frantically in love with it. 

The Century Co., New York. 
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Como Lake, head of B. R. V. I. Co. 
canal, before work began on the dam, 
which will raise level over seventy feet 
when finished. 











There are miles of these drives in 
the Bitter Root Valley. The county 
spends thousands every year in keep- 
ing them in shape. 


THE BITTER ROOT VALLEY 


BY GEORGE M. TEALE 


SHE BITTER ROOT 
Valley is practically 
Ravalli County, Mon- 
tana, lying in the 
southwestern corner 
of that State, hemmed 
in on the east by the 
Rocky Mountains, and 
the west by the Bitter Root range. The 
valley is about 80 miles long by 15 miles 
wide at extreme points. The entrance is 
at Missoula Pass, where the Bitter Root 
river leaves the valley through an opening 
a few hundred yards wide. 

The valley has’ an average altitude of 
about 3,500 feet, and is bisected by the 
Bitter Root. river, carrying water suffi- 
cient to irrigate every acre in the valley 
and leave plenty to do it all over again. 
The river has a fall of about 15 feet to 
the mile, abounds in red throat, trout, and 
other game fish, and the banks are lined 
with trees and bushes of all the varieties 
to be found in the Western woods. 

A great many people, “when they think 
of Montana think of zero weather,” which 
is far from the truth. The western por- 
tion of the State is really part of the Paci- 
fic Slope, and enjoys the benefit of the 
warm winds blowing from the sea. The 
Bitter Root Valley being the southwestern 








corner, and protected as it is by the Rocky 
Mountains from the breath of Boreas, has 
all the possible good to be derived from 
that fact. The Bitter Root range on the 
west is peculiar, being of the saw-tooth 
formation, more like a series of ranges 
ending at the valley, with beautiful val- 
leys or guiches reaching back for miles, 
which, in addition to furnishing abundant 
water for irrigation, allows the soft west- 
ern winds entrance to the valley, thus 
giving them a climate similar in many re- 
spects to central Indiana, [Illinois and 
Ohio. Though owing to its protected posi- 

tion free from severe winds, tornadoes, - 
cyclones and hurricanes being unknown, 
the winters are never severe. One old 
farmer J] was talking to the other day 
pointed to a bob-sleigh he had and stated 
that in eighteen years he had only been 
able to use it twice. The summers are 
delightful. and have made the valley quite 
a summer resort, as many of the leading 
families of Butte, Anaconda, Missoula and 
other cities have found it an ideal place 
to spend the hot months. Beautiful even- 
ings, with wonderful cloud pictures and 
the multi-tinted mountains, with the rays 
of the setting sun lighting up the crags 
and peaks, give a glory seen only in few 
places on this old world of ours. The 
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nights are always cool, and to sleep is as 
natural as to eat. There are many people 
who have come to the valley broken in 
health and dispirited. It took only a few 
weeks to make them pictures of health, 
and they are now land-owners and perma- 
nent residents and boosters. 

The county has the best roads I have 
seen in many a long day. The automobile 
is getting to be quite common, and the 
Board of County Commissioners are to be 
congratulated on the roads and bridges. 

The market for the Bitter Root Valley 
is second to none. There are the cities of 
Missoula, Butte, Anaconda, Helena, Wal- 
lace and numberless mining towns and 
camps within two hundred miles of the 
valley whose demands are always greater 
than the supply. In fact, the statistics 
show that thousands of dollars are annu- 
ally sent from this State to supply produce 
that the Bitter Root Valley can and will 
get as their production increases. So that 
they have at their very door an unlimited 
market not to mention the Eastern demand 
which will develop beyond their wildest 
hopes as soon as the Kastern buyers find 
out the greatly superior quality of their 
product. 

Fruit of all kinds does well here, but 
the great producer, the one on which the 
valiey bases its reputation, is apples—ap- 
ples of all sorts and kinds. However, 
plums, cherries, pears, peaches, strawber- 
ries, currants and small fruits have given 
returns quite remarkable. 

Of all the apples I have ever seen and 
tasted, there is none that in my opinion 
equals the one grown in this valley and 
known as the McIntosh Red. In the first 
place, it is, when properly ripened and 
colored, a most beautiful deep red, and 
easily takes on a polish superior to any ap- 
ple l ever saw. Then the size is good, as is 
the shape. It has excellent keeping quali- 
ties, and the flavor is fine, not only for 
eating raw, but it is a first class cooking 
apple. It is also fine grained and juicy, 
possessing all the qualities needed to make 
an A No. 1 commercial apple. In addi- 
tion to which it has a good shaped tree, 
and bears full crops every year. The his- 





Marcus Daly home. 

Oat field on Ward estate. Crop 1908 was 
94 bushels to the acre. 
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One of the _ beautiful 
McIntosh Red Apple trees 
on the ranch of D. C. 
Grays— $1,000 an acre re- 
fused. 


Ditch. 


tory of the McIntosh dates back over one 
hundred years, when an old pioneer, Mr. 
McIntosh, in clearing part of his home- 
stead, near Dundela, Canada, discovered 
about six young seedling apple trees. At 
that time they were valuable, so he saved 
them, but the only one that turned out to 
amount to anything was the one illustrated 
and became famous as the McIntosh Red. 
I am indebted to Mr. George Blair of Vic- 
- tor for the history, as well as the photo, 
which he secured in person on a visit to 
the old place, and, by the way, he has the 
model apple storage house of the valley 
where he can store twenty cars-of apples. 
His orchard is very good and well kept, 
also. 

The Alexander is another very popular 
apple, larger than the McIntosh, but not 
quite so excellent. The Wealthy, the Snow, 
Wolf River, Jonathan, Senator and many 
others might be mentioned, as they all do 
well and have their points of quality, and 
good ones. The transcendent crab is an 
apple that always commands a good price 
and is easily handled, and when one re- 
members that there is absolutely no worm 
or pest or disease among the apples in this 
valley, it is easy to understand the great 
demand there is for them. Just think what 


Head gate 


on Ward Ranch House of J. O. 


Read, Pres. Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association and pro- 
prietor Hamilton Hotel. 2 
miles from Hamilton, 
Montana. 


that means. There has never been known 
to be a worm in any fruit in the Bitter 
Root Valley. It is not only true now, but 
will, according to experts, always be so, for 
the codlin moth flies only at night, and 
then only on warm ones, and the nights 
here are always too cold for them, be- 
ing hemmed in by the mountains. 

The pear does excellently here, and 
quite a number of orchards have given 
good results. I might mention the one of 
Mr. Gibford, near Darby, who has 1400 
trees of Flemish Beauties and Bartletts. 
Off of one tree he packed 18 boxes, which, 
if you figure at $2 per box, equals $36, 
which is not so bad. Strawberries yield 
at the rate of $500 per acre, and cherries 
from $2 to $6 per tree. Prunes often run 
as high as $8 and $10 per tree. 

The vegetables grown in the valley are 
of exceptionally fine flavor and large size. 
Hundred pound pumpkins and cabbages 
too large for ‘the largest sized water buck- 
ets are common. Onions, carrots, par- 
snips, etc., and the potatoes are superior 
to any I ever saw. No matter how large 
they may be, and they often weigh as 
high as five pounds, they never have hol- 
low centers nor black rot, and cook up 
mealy and fine, and I predict that within 
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a few years they will be leading in the 
potato markets of the world. Their cel- 
ery is equal, if not superior, to the famous 
Michigan brands. 

Right here is a good place to tell how 
Mr. Thomas Holloway of Florence gets 
such results. He has the finest apples I 
have ever seen. They are McIntosh Reds, 
and to see is the only way to appreciate 
the wonderfully perfect apple he got, and 
his whole crop was A No. 1. He claims 
that the color and size and quality are on 
account of cultivation and the distance be- 
tween trees. He raises apples only on a 
given piece of ground, and does not try to 
work it too hard. He irrigates very little. 
He begins early in the spring, and turns 
the moisture under and keeps it there by 
constant cultivation. By this treatment 
the trees harden up, and he keeps up this 
treatment till the apples are half grown. 
He then fills in the ditch, leaving ground 
level, so the water will not flood the trees 
too much. 

Grain and hay are excellent crops iu 
this valley, and some wonderful returns 
are recorded in that line. Mr. John F. 
Woods, who has the name of being one of 
the best farmers in the valley, planted 31 
pounds of oats from which he threshed 
186 bushels and 21 pounds, or, in other 
words, he got 6 bushels for every pound of 
seed he sowed, and had within 10 pounds 
of his seed left over. He also had a field 
of 40 acres, which averaged 119 bushels 
per acre. W. P. Hall got 103 bushels of 
wheat from one and a half acres. May 
Brothers’ ranch near the town of Stevens- 
ville, has yielded two heavy crops of al- 
falfa per year for fourteen years, while 
timothy and clover are always sure, and, 
in fact, crop failures are unknown. All the 
meat sold in the valley is killed here, and 
the consequence is, that one has such meat 
as is seldom found in packing houses. 

There are several creameries, the most 
prominent and best known being the one 
on the Bitter Root stock farm, whose pro- 
duct has a market all over Montana. There 
is always room for good dairy men, and 
a demand for dairy produce. 

There is a fine market for all poultry 
produce, eggs bringing from 30 to 60 cents 
per dozen, and a demand that is never 
satisfied. I find that all fowls and even 
turkeys thrive wonderfully. 
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Hamilton is the county-seat and largest 
city in the valley. It is beautifully situ- 
ated in the center of it on the Bitter Root 
river, and Northern Pacific Railway 47 
miles from Missoula. There are 3,000 or 
more inhabitants, and it is an up to date, 
modern place, with two good schools, seven 
churches, a fine brick city hall, electric 
lights, water works and is kept clean, neat 
and attractive. The streets are broad and 
lined with good brick stores and beautiful 
homes. Here is located the main offices 
of the Bitter Root Irrigation Co.—known 
popularly as “The Big Ditch”—the Daly 
estate and the Ward estate, also the big 
lumber mills of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. and the Big Blackfoot Lumber 
Company. The public schools are _ well 
managed, and they have an excellent corps 
of teachers. The county court house is a 
fine large brick structure, with every mod- 
ern convenience, and the jail is likewise 
modern in every way, but very seldom oc- 
cupied, as crime is scarce in the valley. 

Hamilton is experiencing great pros- 
perity right now, one merchant remarking 
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to me lately that his business has increased 
seventy-five per cent this year over last 
year. New buildings are going up on all 
sides, both stores and dwellings, and there 
are not enough houses to supply the de- 
mand. There is an excellent opportunity 
for a man with some capital, say a contrac- 
tor or good builder, to come in and build 
houses to rent. Every building in town 
is rented and full. 

There is need for canneries, and fruit 
dryers. It also seems quite strange to me 
that some big preserving house has not a 
branch factory here. The fruit is all good, 
and the vegetables exceptional in quality 
and yield. In the line of business houses 
this city is very fortunate, as there are 
some very representative houses here, also 
two banks. The Ravalli County Bank 
and Citizens’ State, excellent institutions 
with the best men in this part of the val- 
ley on the directory, and ample capital to 
take care of their customers’ needs. The 
confidence of the community ‘is expressed 
by the large line of deposits carried. 

The Hamilton Hotel is the best man- 





MAY BROTHERS, LEADING MERCHANTS OF STEVENSVILLE, MONTANA. 











































McIntosh Red Apple ranch of Geo. 
A. Blair, near Victor, Montana—43 
acres—Owns largest apple house in 
valley, 20 car capacity. 


aged and most popular hotel in Ravalli 
County. There is very seldom a night in 
which they have a vacant room, and they 
have a large line of city boarders. All of 
which is due to the excellent management 
and painstaking care of mine hosts Mr. 
and Mrs. James O. Read. It is managed 
in a most ideal manner, and the fact that 
Mr. Reed has been for years a hotel man of 
some reputation in the West before taking 
up this hotel may account to some extent 
for ‘his success. The table is one of the 
best I have ever seen at a hotel, and is al- 
ways kept up to a high standard. ‘They 
have a fine model farm about two miles 
out of the city, where all their produce for 
the hotel is raised. 

The proprietor, Mr. Read, is not only the 
leading hotel man, but one of the leading 
ranchers and president of the fruit grow- 
ers’ association, which has branches in 
every town in the valley, and is doing a 
good work in showing the fruit ranchers 
how to pack their apples and market them. 
The association is composed of most of the 
best ranchers,- and is gaining strength 
every year. 

The Ravalli Hotel was built by the late 
Marcus Daly to accommodate his friends 
and visitors. It is a building more like a 
club house than hotel, set in a square, sur- 
rounded by trees. The accommodations 
are very good, and it is managed by Mr. 
Thomas C. Riley. Hamilton is fortunate 
in having such excellent hotels. 

The May Brothers may be mentioned as 
types of the modern, pushing, energetic 
boosting business men. ‘There are five of 
them in Stevensville, and it is good for 
any town to be able to name such men 
among its citizens. Mr. George May is 
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very prominent in every movement look- 
ing to the betterment of the city and sur- 
rounding country, and is ably assisted by 
his brothers. They are doing much toward 
the advancement of the valley. 
Stevensville is the second city in the 
county, situated about 20 miles north of 
Hamilton in a broad part of the valley. [t 
is the oldest city in the valley, has between 
800 and 1000 inhabitants, and it is here 
that old Ravalli Mission Church is situ- 
ated, also Fort Owens, where the Govern- 
ment had their headquarters for years be- 
fore the Flathead Indians were moved to 
their reservations. There are several old 
pioneers living there among whom may be 
mentioned Mr. Whaley, who was Indian 
agent for years, and whose sons now run 
the Hotel Stevensville, which is an excel- 
lent place to stop when visiting the city, 
having recently been thoroughly renovated 
and fixed up in first-class shape. The 
table is excellent. Among the business 
houses may be mentioned Stevensville 
Mercantile Co., owned and run by May 
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Bros. They occupy a new building erected 
at a cost of $50,000, and one that would 
look at home in a city of 25,000 people. 
They have the leading business, and it is 
growing fast. Next is the Amos Buck 
Mercantile Co., which is also a very large 
concern, doing a growing business, carry- 
ing all lines, including implements. Then 
Henry Bucq & Co., J. Fousts jewelry store 
and the Stevensville Drug Co. The livery 
business, run by Evans & Davis, is much 
such a one as you would expect in a much 
larger place. In fact, the city is full of 
good hoosters, and on the verge of a good 
boom, for the Bitter Root Irrigation Co. 
own several thousand acres not far from 
the city limits, which they expect to have 
water on in the immediate future, and 
when they are sold it will make Stevens- 
ville a place of several times its present 
size. The land above referred to is excel- 
lent for orchards and diversified farming, 
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such a line as the Northern Pacific has to 
run extra trains to handle the traffic. 

One of the model ranches near Stevens- 
ville is the Mountain View, owned by Car- 
roll & Plummer, and managed by Ben 
Plummer. The value of farming on scien- 
tific principles and careful attention to de- 
tail is here shown by the results obtained. 
Their Percheron horses and Poland China 
hogs have a name in the valley second to 
none. 

One of the oldest and best known 
ranches in the valley is the D. C. Bass 
ranch, lately bought by Mr. Kellogg, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., of Corn Flake fame. 
It has nearly every known variety of fruit 
on it, and is one of the show places of the 
valley. 

Mr. Lewis of the bank will gladly ans- 
wer any inquiries from any one. 

Victor is the third town in the valley, 
has 500 inhabitants, and like every other 
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and will be sold in various sized tracts. 
Lewis’s private-bank enjoys a‘good patron- 
age. 

The public school is deservedly a source 
of pride to the community, and _ the 
churches of the leading denominations are 
very much‘in evidence. Among the or- 


-chards near Stevensville none deserve men- 


tion more than that of Henry Buck, with 
3,000 trees of the leading varieties. One 
very noticeable thing is the streams of 
crystal clear water flowing through the 
city. The city owns good water rights out 
of Burnt Fork, which gives the citizens 
an opportunity to irrigate their gardens 
—which they do, with the result that the 
city is beautiful with trees and flowers 
and grass. 

Stevensville is on the direct line of the 
electric railroad, which will be built next 
year, and there certainly is a demand for 
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one, enjoys a beautiful location. It is sur- 
rounded by good lands, and while it has 
not received the publicity that others have, 
it will soon receive more attention on ac- 
count of its location near some good lands 
which can be had at reasonable figures. 
There are two very good general stores 
there. Appolonio, Waters & Co. anda 
branch of the Missoula Mercantile Co., un- 
der the able management of Mr. Wiles. 
Mr. Joseph Appolonio is a great booster 
for Victor, and being one of the board of 
county commissioners, is in a position to 
do a great deal of good for his community. 
Victor has excellent schools, churches and 
a large public hall. The bank here is well 
patronized, and a strong institution. They 
have lately installed an electric light plant 
so that the city is well lighted. 

Mr. St. John, vice-president of the bank, 
and druggist, is an example of what a 
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man can do in the valley. He came here 
with practically nothing a few years ago, 
and now is one of the leading men. 

The Victor Hotel lately bought by Mr. 
McNair, has undergone complete renova- 
tion, and in the spring he expects to erect 
a new brick structure which will be an 
honor to the town. 

One of the most beautiful ranches in the 
valley is that of C. H. McLeod, about 3 
miles from Victor. Mr. McLeod is one 
of the leading business men and foremost 
citizens of Missoula, and through his many 
interests in various lines of business, es- 
pecially- the Missoula Mercantile Co., of 
which he is president and manager, is do- 
ing a great deal to build up the city and 
country. 

Corvallis, seven miles from Hamilton, 
on the line of the proposed electric rail- 


Northern Pacific Railway, though it is ex- 
pected to be extended several miles within 
the year. 

Tt has a very large territory to draw 
from, and the new Como orchards and 
University orchard tracts are very close, 
which will bring a great many of the very 
best people in the East out here, as it is a 
high-class proposition. A sort of ‘re- 
stricted orchard farms which are sold only 
to carefully selected parties, and will be 
turned over to them in bearing orchards 
with homes and buildings complete. 
Among those who have bought tracts in 
the University and Como tracts are many 
of the foremost educators in the country. 
Among them is Professor Harry Pratt 
Jordan, also Professors Hale, Miller, 
Lovett, Schwill, Salisbury, Gale, Black- 
burn and Hobbs, of the Chicago Univer- 
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road, is a very picturesque little burg, sur- 
rounded by orchards. 

The leading business man is Dr. Thorn- 
ton, who owns the drug store, and is one 
of the most popular men in the valley. The 
general stores of Mr. Bowden and Mr. 
Slack are doing a good business, and with 
the advent of the electric road, the city 
will experience a boom, as they have every 
requisite except the focusing of public at- 
tention to its attractions. 

A model ranch near Corvallis is that of 
M. G. Kern. Mr. Kern, unlike many 
others, confines his work to only 80 acres, 
though he owns some more land. But he 
has brought his home ranch up to a state 
where it makes him more than many 
others get from twice as much land. His 
home and barns are models of convenience, 
and are lighted throughout with gas. 
Darby is the terminal at present of the 
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sity; Professor Northrup of Minnesota, 
and Professors Coffin and Smith of Madi- 
son, Wis., and others. It will, in fact, be 
a summer resort for university men, where 
they can meet and enjoy their vacation, 
and at the same time make a nice little 
bundle of money off their orchards. 

The Sleeping Child Hot Springs are lo- 
cated about fifteen miles south and east 
of Hamilton, and may be reached by 
horse-back or buggy. Their principal at- 
traction is the last five miles of road up 
the canyon, which is one of the most beau- 
tiful drives in the world. 

The Medicine Springs are hot water, 
also. They are situated about eighteen 
miles south of Darby, and there is a fine 
automobile road to the hotel door. The 
scenery is very beautiful all the way, and 
the hotel is a large three story structure. 
The accommodations are very good. The 







































baths are very invigorating, being medi- 
cated and excellent for rheumatism. There 
are cabins and tents. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
the owners, are fine hosts, and one certain- 
ly likes to stay there. 

In the year 1881 there came to the val- 
ley a man who was destined to have a 
great deal to do with its development. Geo. 
W. Ward is his name, and the first thing 
he did was to recognize the great possibili- 
ties in irrigating the bench lands, which 
he proceeded to prove by building the 
ditch from the Skalkaho to water some 
4,000 acres which he in 1892 sold to Mar- 
cus Daly, and which land is now the best 
part of the famous Daly farm. In 1893 he 
moved up the river and settled at what is 
now known as Ward’s Cove, a beautiful 
location some eight miles south of Hamil- 
ton, where he acquired about 3,000 acres 
of as fine bench land as is in the valley. 

Mr. Ward has had many years’ experi- 
ence in irrigation and ditch work, as well 
as farming, and in fact has been identified 
to some extent in nearly every ditch pro- 
ject of any size in the valley. For seven- 
teen years he-has been clearing up and 
farming this immense tract, and now has 
it all in excellent shape for use. In the 
center of the tract is located the townsite 
of Ward, where there is a good school and 
a store carrying a full general stock will 
be opened the first of the year. The land 
has just the slope for properly irrigating 
it, and has been proven by actual crops to 
be equal to the best. The Northern 
Pacific runs through the center of the 
tract, and there is R. F. D. mail service 
and telephone connections with all points. 
In addition to all these advantages, Mr. 
Ward has just finished building a ditch 
which irrigates these lands, and which he 
is extending to cover others to the north. 
When completed, it will water over 15,000 
acres, and as it gets its supply from the 
Bitter Root river by a large canal (to- 
gether with their rights from Lost Horse, 
Comos and Gold creeks), there is an ab- 
solute certainty of sufficient water at all 
times. 

Mr. Ward is the ideal type of pioneer, 
tall. blue-grey eyed, slightly grey, but not 
showing his years, the kind of man who 
looks far ahead into the future and reads 
it as a book. A man of few words but of 
accomplishment. He saw the great future 
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that lay here, and with no capital save 
energy and grit, he started his first pro- 
ject. The old Skalkaho ditch, which he 
completed after seven long and arduous 
years. The Republican ditch was his next 
one, which proved a great success, and the 
one he is now building is larger than 
either of the others, being 15 feet wide 
and carrying four and one-half feet of 
water, being as far as I know the largest 
individual irrigation project ever under- 
taken in the West. For years Mr. Ward 
has given an annual barbecue to both un- 
ion and confederate veterans, which is 
one of the events of the valley. Often 
as many as 2,500 attend and hear speeches 
by some of the most prominent men of the 
country. 

Another agency of great strength in de- 
veloping the valley has been the “A. C. 
M,” or to be more specific, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., which has immense 
lumber reserves in the valley and two 
large mills. It is a very far-sighted cor- 
poration, and is now working on lines 
which means the rapid increase of the val- 
ley’s population and output. It was 
through his connection with the A. C. M. 
that Mr. Daly first had his attention 
directed to it, and it was owing to his 
great ability that they now have such im- 
mense interests. 

Mr. Daly came to the valley some 20 
years ago, and recognizing it as one of the 
most beautiful places in the West, de- 
cided to build un an ideal stock farm. He 
was so successful that tourists have come 
from the whole world to see it, and it is 
well worth it, for there are 26,000 acres 
of it all fenced. 
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HOME OF M. G. KERN, NEAR CORVALLIS, 
MONTANA. 


There are all the necessary buildings 
for taking care of the various breeds of 
stock, and for convenience the farm is 
divided into a number of ranches, each 
with its manager, who has for his use a 
good home and all the necessary outbuild- 
ings, with every convenience, and in sev- 
eral cases city light and water. The Daly 
horses of the Hamiltonian breed are well 
known and very much in evidence in the 
valley, as are the sheep, cattle, hogs, etc. 
The Daly home is an ideal one. 

In November, 1900 Mr. Daly died in 
New York City, after a lone-illness, and 
the valley, as well as Montana, lost its best 
friend. However, he had lived long enough 
to establish his position so strongly that he 
will never be forgotten, and to give the 
development of the B. R. V alley ‘such an 
impetus that it has kept growing and im- 
proving until now it is without a doubt 
the ideal valley of the Northwest, without 
a peer in climate, location, production, at- 
traction, population and possibilities, and 
a monument to Mr. Daly that a_ king 
might envy. 

Under the management of Mr. Shan- 
non, the B. R. 8S. F. is holding its posi- 
tion as a mode] to the world. 

The greatest improvement ever under- 
taken for the Bitter Root Valley was 
started a year ago last April. While the 
bottom lands ‘and west benches have been 
under cultivation for years, owing to the 
water they received through the many 
streams issuing from the Bitter Root 
Mountains, and from the unlimited sup- 
ply of the river, there are thousands of 
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acres of just as good land on the east 
benches -which have not been cultivated, 
owing to lack of water, as the streams on 
that side of the valley are not so numer- 
ous. 

That this land is very rich has been 
proven by some farmers raising crops un- 
der the “dry farming” process, which 
would not be considered poor on some 
of the best lands in the Central and East- 
ern States, and by tests taken by experts, 
so that all that has been needed to add 
many thousands of fertile acres to the till- 
able land of the valley has been water. 

The Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. 
has undertaken to supply this want, and 
like all large projects have gone at it in a 
very thorough manner. About fifteen 
miles south of Hamilton, in the Bitter 
Root mountains, is situated Lake Comos, 
covering one thousand acres, 464 feet 
above the level of the valley, one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the northwest. 
This lake is in the National Forest Re- 
serve, and has been granted to the com- 
pany as a reservoir site by the department 
of the Interior. The company is now 
building an immense dam to impound the 
spring flood waters for use during the 
summer. ‘This supply, together with some 
large rights they have in Lost Horse 
Creek, insure them sufficient water to ir- 
rigate all the land that may come under 
their ditch, which is to be over 80 miles 
long and irrigate 50,000 acres. The water 
will leave the lake by a long canal, and 
crosses the Bitter Root river by a siphon 
steel pipe a mile in length. 

There are now several large crews of men 
and seven big steam shovels at work rush- 
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ing it to completion, so that they can turn 
the water in by spring. 

Mr. W. I. Moody financed this whole 

proposition through the Assets Realization 
Co., of Chicago, perhaps the largest con- 
cern of its kind west of New York, who 
own all the bonds and stocks of the com- 
pany. 
They have spent many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on the project, and 
have ample capital to complete # in every 
detail, and as it is being built under State 
supervision, there is no doubt of its be- 
ing properly constructed and being all 
that could be desired, The original idea 
of this immense project was the late Mar- 
cus Daly’s, but his untimely death put a 
stop to it until Mr. Moody came on the 
scene, and at once grasped the immense 
possibilities, and by his untiring energy 
and financial ability organized and floated 
the proposition. He has an excellent corps 
of assistants, who each does his part to- 
ward the ultimate success, and some day 
the inhabitants will look back to these 
days and bless the day that the B. R. V. 
I. Co. was organized. 

A few instances of what has been done 
in the Bitter Root Valley may not be out 
of place. One reading them may say: 
“Qh, yes. But those are exceptional in- 
stances.” But you must remember that 
the land is still here, just as good as ever, 
and what man has done other men can do, 
and these are all true. Every one are cases 
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that are absolutely true, and can be sworn 
to. 

D. C. Bass has netted from $1,000 to 
$2,100 a year for several years from 200 
transcendent crab apple trees. This is the 
ranch at Sievensville lately sold for $50,- 
000 to Mr. Kellog of Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. O. Reed, of Hamilton, President of 
the Fruit Growers’ Association, got as 
high as 1,000 boxes per acre of apples. 
E. W. O’Dell, of Corvallis, netted $300 
per acre on potatoes. 

O. V. Blood averages better than $200 
per acre on mixed vegetables. 

Not only is the valley absolutely free 
from all fruit pests and worms, but also 
from all diseases of animals. 

Mr: Noonan, of Stevensville, picked 
5420 hoxes of strawberries from one-quar- 
ter acre, netting him $300 above expenses, 
or at $1200 per acre. 

D. C. Gray, who owns one of the model 
orchards near Hamilton, recently refused 
$1,000 per acre for the same. 

Mr. Snel, near Corvallis, sold $1800 
worth of apples from his small orchard, 
and has $450 worth left. 

Mr. Skelton, above Hamilton, had 12 
acres of potatoes, and got $2,000 cash for 
the crop. 

Any number of good records might be 
given, but this will do to give an idea of 
what can be done. All one needs is per- 
severence and common sense to make guod 
in this valley. 


RETROSPECTION 


BY MABEL PUTNAM CHILSON 


Dearest, the world seemed fair indeed today, 
As arm-in-arm we wandered through the park, 
’*Mid shady nooks and beds of flow’ring shrubs, 
By flowing stream and trees with shaggy bark. 


My silken gown shone brightly in the sun, 
My feathers waved approval! in the breeze: 
The rosebud in your coat bloomed happily, 
While song-birds greeted us from out the trees. 


But now the sky is changed to darkest hue. - 
I meditate and chew my pencil point; 
For once again I am a nursery maid, 


And you are waiter in a coffee joint! 
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BY GEORGE M. TEALE 


Missoula, Montana, is the county seat 
of Missoula County, and it is through 
Missoula that you get to the Bitter Root 
Valley, so as the gateway of the valley, 
as well as for its own importance as a 
city it deserves a more extended write-up 
than will be possible to give it in the lim- 
ited space available in this article. 

In the first place, Missoula is on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific and 
Chicago and St. Paul Railways, and owing 
to its splendid strategic situation, is cer- 
tain to be a place of growing importance 
as the various tributary territories de- 
velop. It now has about 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, and there is not a house to rent 
in the city, and not only that, but they 
‘are now erecting buildings to the value 
of two and one-half million dollars, with 
more in contemplation. 

Missoula is known as the Garden City 
on account of the number of orchard 
homes surrounding it. 

It would be hard—yes, impossible, 
to give her too much publicity. There 
are so many good points to tell of—so 
many good opportunities to be grasped. 
In the first place, she is situated in a 
broad, level, fertile valley on the Missoula 
river. It is an ideal location for a city 
of 100,000 people, which I verily believe 
it will be within ten or fifteen years. 

Missoula has over 18,000 inhabitants, 
all good boosters. The nearest large city 
is Butte, 125 miles, and Spokane is 250 
miles. They have here the United States 
Land Office, where you will have to regis- 
ter for the Flathead Indian Reservation 
opening, Forest Reserve Headquarters, 
No. 1, a new $175,000 court house, a new 
$75,000 theatre, a new $225,000 Federal 
Building, and over $2,500,000 worth more 
of buildings, all in course of construction 


and not a house or business block to rent. 

Mr. Greenhood, President of the Gar- 
den City Brewing Company, is going to 
erect a large building, and ever since it 
got noised abroad he has been besieged 
with applicants to lease it. 

The Missoula Mercantile Company, 
with nearly a million dollars capital, do 
an immense wholesale and retail business 
throughout the surrounding territory. The 
Missoula Nursery Company are the head- 
quarters for nursery stock which they sup- 
ply to the valleys and orchard homes, 
which latter are becoming so popular, not 
only for the home part, but with the five 
or ten acres surrounding the home, the 
owner secures an income up to $10,000 
per year with as little work as, say, from 
four to eight months in the year. Mis- 
soula is the center of the immense lumber 
industries of this territory, and headquar- 
ters for the A. C. M. Co. Lumber Depart- 
ment, which means a large source of 
wealth to the community. 

The Garden City Brewery is a magnifi- 
cent plant. 

C. H. Spencer’s ladies and gent’s fur- 
nishing establishment has just finished ex- 
tensive alterations and enlargement to ac- 
commodate their fast growing business, 
and carries an up-to-date stock. 

There are located here three large banks, 
First National Bank, Western Montana, 
National and Missoula Trust and Security 
Bank, with deposits in excess of $5,000,- 
000, and still growing. ‘'Fhey have the 
State University here with five large mod- 
ern buildings and more coming. They 
are going to erect a new $135,000 con- 
erete and steel bridge here in the spring, 
which will be a model of beauty and 
strength, and carry the tracks of the 
new electric car line which W. A. Clark 
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will build then, and which will be ‘ex- 
tended for fifty miles up the Bitter Root 
Valley. The new Clark water power plant 
at Bonner will furnish all the needed 
power. - They have large educational in- 
stitutions of the Catholic Church, two 
high schools and several grammar schools, 
a large modern business and law college, 
hospitals and library. Broad, level busi- 
ness streets and shaded residence streets 
lined with hundreds of beautiful resi- 
dences, and many handsome business 
blocks, several five story buildings, includ- 
ing the Lacasse building and _ First 
National Bank building, with all modern 
conveniences including the latest elevators, 
steam heat, etc. Fort Missoula is situ- 
ated just south of the city, surrounded by 
beautiful orchard homes. For a town of 
this size, they have ample hotel facilities, 
but owing to its fast growth and _ the 
number of people coming and going they 
are all filled to overflowing. The Flor- 
ence (American), The Missoula and Sha- 
pard (European) are the leading ones. 
Until this year, Missoula had to de- 
pend on the Northern Pacific Railway, but 
the Milwaukee have come in there now 
with their fine trans-continental line to 
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the coast, and will be running trains by 
early spring. In addition to that, they 
will no doubt have another line in here 
before long, and one running through the 
Flathead Reservation connecting with the 
Great Northern Railway on the north, as 
they are all reaching out for the trade of 
this rich land of which Missoula is the 
capital. To the south is the great valley 
of the Bitter Root. To the east, about 
19 miles, is Clinton, with its undeveloped 
copper deposits, where they have a ledge 
65 feet wide, carrying copper, silver and 
gold in paying quantities. Then there is 
Frenchtown Valley, with its new and ab- 
solutely undeveloped resources. To the 
west and south over on the other side of 
the Bitter Root range are the immense ter- 
ritories of the Swiftwater, Elk City, Buf- 
falo Hump and Thunder Mountain dis- 
tricts. There are two good passes direct 
from Missoula to that territory, one by 
way of the Bitter Root and Lost Horse, 
and the other by way of Lo Lo, both of 
which will be utilized in the near future, 
and will open up all this to the wholesale 
and manufacturing trades of Missoula. 
Now, this alone is sufficient to guarantee 
a large and thriving metropolis, but there 
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is still more, and that is the coming open- 
ing of the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
which will take place in 1909, probably 
early in the spring. The reservation is 
about forty miles by sixty miles, contain- 
ing about one and one-half million acres 
of as good land as is in the United States, 
and only 10 miles from the city. 

The Flatheads enjoy the distinction of 
always having been friendly with the 
whites, and being good Indians. The res- 
ervation is well watered. .It has many val- 
leys both large and small, which have a 
mean elevation of 3,000 feet. 

The largest lake is Flathead, 30 by 18 
miles in extent. It is exceptionally clear 
and beautiful. Next is Lake McDonald, 
at the foot of Mt. McDonald—10,400 feet 
high. St. Mary’s and others are scarcely 
less beautiful. In all, there are probably 
one hundred lakes on the reservation. 
There are, no doubt, rich mineral deposits, 
but the United States would not permit 
prospecting, and the Indians wisely assist 
the Government in enforcing the rule, as 
there is not much authentic information 
obtainable on the subject. 

The Pend d’Oreille river drains Flat- 
head Lake, and in addition to being ex- 
tremely picturesque has thousands of un- 
developed electric horse-power. It is pos- 
sible that nearly half a million acres will 
be available for farming, hay, grain, 
fruits, etc., and a large.amount of upland 
and grazing land which will no doubt 
prove valuable under cultivation. Of this 
the Indians will have allotment of about 
160,000 acres, leaving 340,000 acres of 
choice land for location. Many of the In- 
dians have already fenced and improved 
their allotments, which are not really of 
the \est class of land, and others will 
choose woodland and forest, so that there 
will no doubt be much more than that 
amount. 

H. E. Chaney, who owns both the Flor- 
ence and Missoula hotels, is one of the 
Missoula business men who is doing a 
great deal for the city. He is now build- 


’ ing a $60,000 structure, which will be a 


pride to the city. He is also an A No. 
1 hotel man, as one can see by stopping 
at either house. Mr. Chaney is an exam- 
ple of what a man can do by coming to 
Missoula with only ability and grit for 
capital. In the hotel line also I must speak 
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of the Shapard, which is run by H. L. 
Shapard, who also came here not so very 
many years ago with a few dollars, and 
is now one of the big boosters and rated 
with the wealthy men. 

A great many people come out here for 
the game sport, and have their deer, bear 
and other hides and heads mounted by M. 
L. Gulden, and it is worth while to see 
his excellent collection. 

The shoe business is represented well 
here by J. J. Harker, who has been here 
nine years, and was formerly with the 
W. U. Tel. Co. He has just bought the 
$30,000 building he occupies, and carries 
a stock such as you would find in Spokane 
or a similarly-sized city. 

Beeson & Armstrong deserve especial 
commendation for the large business they 
have built up in shoes and clothing and 
furnishing goods in the last year and a 
half. Their trade has doubled in the last 
six months. 

When one walks into the “Olde Inne,” 
and takes his seat, he imagines he is in 
New York or Chicago. Everything is 
beautiful and tasty; the decorations are 
fine and service unexcelled. You have to 
see it to know how really metropolitan 
it is. 

A. J. Gibson, the leading architect, has 
over half a million dollars’ worth of work 
on his books now, including the court- 
house, $175,000; the Kieth-Ross building, 
$35,000; Theatre Harnois, $75,000; Uni- 
versity Library, $60,000; - Missoula 
County High School, $75,000; Lucy 
building, $40,000; Chaney Block, $60,- 
000; B. R. Stock Farm, $20,000, ° and 
residence of Mrs. Daly, $60,000, and 
others. 

E. A. Winstanley is one of the leading 
real estate men and boosters for Missoula, 
having been here for about 24 years and 
knowing the city and Bitter Root Valley 
thoroughly. He was one of those who 
early saw the coming exploitation and ad- 
vance in values of land in the valley and 
bought some large tracts. 

In the early days when stock feeding 
was the only business followed in the val- 
ley, several ranchers acquired large tracts 
of land which they have held onto. But 
now that the orchards are proving such 
successes and land values increasing, there 
are a few who have decided to sell off part 





































































THE MIST ON 


of their holdings and placed them ‘with 
Mr. Winstanley. To these tracts, to- 
gether with some of his own holdings, Mr. 
Winstanley is giving his entire attention, 
and has a business that taxes both his office* 
here at 134 Higgins avenue and the one 
he maintains in Hamilton. 

Mr. Winstanley makes his headquarters 
at the Missoula office (taking weekly trips 
up to the Hamilton office) where he would 
be pleased to have visitors call or drop 
him a card if coming out, and he will ar- 
range to meet you and give detailed in- 
formation and show you lands. 

The future of a city depends a great 
deal on its Government, and the fact that 
Mr. Keith, vice-president First National 
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Bank, is Mayor, is one of the best guaran- 
tees that Missoula could have that the city 
will be properly and well governed. He 
is one of the largest property owners, and 
has many friends among all classes of 
people. 

There are many business and profes- 
sional men in this city who deserve per- 
sonal mention, for there are many good 
boosters and congenial men—more than is 
ordinarily found in a city of this size—but 
our space is limited. All I can say is, 
come and see for yourself. 

In no other section of this whole coun- 
try will you find greater opportunities 
than here. All I can say is go and see for 
yourself, 





THE MIST ON THE MOUNTAIN 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Upward, ever upward, 

All the sunny morn, 
Faint and weary-footed, 

I climbed the Silverhorn. 


Blinding all the beauty, 
Like a maiden’s frown, 

Lo, a cloud of sombre 
Mist had settled down! 


Wearily descending 
Into the vale below,— 

Then I saw the sunset 
And the Alpine glow! 


How many, fortune-haunted, 
Climb her dizzy heights, 
And find the golden summit 
Clouded with her nights! 


While many a lowly brother 
Content with day well done, 
Looks up, and sees the radiant . 


Glory of the sun! 
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In the above series we have had numerous bird’s-eye views of middle California 
cities and counties. Northern California, that is, that section lying north of San Fran- 
cisco, has been practically unheard from. The Overland Monthly has, in times 
past, in its history of the development of California, made mention of the Humboldt 
County country, and it has devoted many pages to the history of the building of 
the jetty system at that point. In fact, one.number of the magazine was devoted al- 
most entirely to the interests of this wonderful county. 

In making mention of Humboldt County, one fact is always borne to the front, 
and that is, that while its agricultural, dairying and mining interest are manifold 
and of enormous proportions, they are overshadowed always in the layman view by 
the stupendous lumbering activities. 

Lumbering cuts but a small figure in the various interests enumerated é in the other 
counties so far described in this series. That is a distinctive feature of Humboldt 
County. Another feature that is brought forcibly to mind is the fact that, unlike 
the middle and southern sections of California, Humboldt has an abundant rain- 
fall. The length of this Northern California empire is 108 miles. The average 
width is 88 miles. The area is 3507 square miles, or, in acres, 2,244,480. 

It is a mountainous district, and it possesses in its boundary the second largest 
bay and the largest city in California north of San Francisco, Eureka. 











is a diamond hewn mense shipments of lumber have been 

‘ out of the rough by made, not in the rough lumber alone, but 
an indomitable people. in the finished product from its mills. The 
When it is taken building of ships has encouraged other 
into consideration that industries, until to-day Eureka is a manu- 
this county has _ facturing center as well as the distribut- 
achieved immense re- ing point for a large and growing agricul- 
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sults and placed itself solidly in the com- 
manding position in manufacturing and 
commerce it occupies, it must be remem- 
bered that it has done all this practically 
without land communication with other 
parts of the State of California. It is 
but natural that, as for a long time its 
only outlet, through its largest city, 
Eureka, was by sea, it should have estab- 
lished large and successful ship building 





tural and dairying country. An estimate 
of the possibilities of this great county, 
larger than some of the European king- 
doms and some of the small American 
States, is gleaned from the following table 
showing the area of the lands and classify- 
ing them’ according to. their products. 
Timber, it will be seen, is not the only 
product from Humboldt County or its 
only industry. 
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Acres. 

Timber land S908. ssi iieacioss 915,000 
Denuded forest (stump land).. 62,000 
Cultivable land area ........... 500,000 
Grazing land area ............ 600,000 
Marah 16MG-GPOR «2.5 ck ccc ccasss 31,285 
Mineral land area ............. 125,000 
WHild TOE GION. cagexcivajpeses 11,195 
, a Vere ey ae 2,244,480 


The redwood forests are estimated to 
have originally covered 538,000 acres. 
About 62,000 acres of this have been cut, 
leaving 476,000 acres still standing. Esti- 
mating this timber at 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber products per acre, there is still an un- 
touched reserve of 47,600,000,000 feet of 
redwood lumber. At the present rate of 
manufacture. about 350,000,000 feet an- 
nually, this supply would last consider- 
ably more than a century. 

Along the streams are considerable bod- 
ies of maple, pepperwood (California lau- 
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RESIDENCE OF WM. CARSON, OF DOLBEER 
CARSON LUMBER COMPANY, EUREKA, CAL. 
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rel), alder, cottonwood, etc., all of which 
possess considerable commercial value. 

Humboldt Bay, located at about the cen- 
ter of the coast line of Humboldt County, 
is a closely land-locked harbor of the shal- 
low, lagoon type common on the Pacific 
Coast, but is of the deeper class‘of that 
type. Its entrance is in North Latitude 
40 deg. 45 min., longitude 124 deg. 14 
min. West of Greenwich. The harbor has 
a length of about 14 miles, with a width of 
from one-half mile to 4 miles, and a tidal 
area of approximately 28 square miles. Its 
navigable channels aggregate some 35 
lineal miles, and the available frontage for 
wharves is from 40 to 50 miles. At pres- 
ent, about two and one-half miles of this 
wharf frontage is made use of. As will be 
seen, this harbor. furnishes abundant ac- 
commodation for many times its present 
commerce, although this commerce is 
even now extensive; as the number of ves- 
sels passing in and out of the harbor is in 
excess of 2,000 annually, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 1,200,000 tons net, the 
annual value of shipments from this port 
being in excess of ten millions of dollars, 
while the incoming shipments aggregate 
from 75 to 80 per cent of that sum. 

With the growth of California, and of 
its appreciation of redwood as a building 
material, the trade in this lumber soon in- 
creased to such proportions that the un- 
certainties as to depth of water, location 
of channel, etc., were well nigh unendur- 
able. At one time, forty-one loaded ves- 
sels were lying at anchor in Humboldt 
Bay, awaiting a favorable opportunity to 
get to sea. These conditions impelled the 
commercial interests of Humboldt to take 
action, and an emissary was sent to Wash- 
ington to ask aid of the powers that be. 
Finally, emboldened by the success of the 
Eads system of jetties at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, the Government engineers 
recommended the building of one jetty on 
the south side of Humboldt entrance; and 
in 1889 the work on this jetty was begun. 
It was soon found that the construction of 
a single jetty resulted in the washing. away 
of the sand-spit on the opposite shore of 
the entrance, and the plan was changed to 
cover two parallel jetties, erected simul- 
taneously on each side of the channel. That 
this plan was correct in principle was 
demonstrated long before the jetties were 
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completed; as the channel began _ to 
straighten out and become deeper as soon 
as the two jetties were fairly started on 
their slow way into the sea. From a depth 
of 14 to 18 feet at low tide, it increased 
steadily until, on the cessation of work 
in 1899, when over $2,000,000 had been 
expended on the jetties, the Government 
engineers found a, “24-foot depth of chan- 
nel, fully 1350 feet wide on the bar.” This 
improvement in the channel continued for 
a time, and the survey of 1901 showed a 
27-foot depth, while that of 1903 found 
over 30 feet of water at the shallowest por- 
tions of the channel. 

But. the constant hammering of the 
waves on jetties, none too high in the first 
instance, gradually produced its baleful 
effect. From being above water at high 
tide, the jetties gradually settled or were 
dispersed by the wave action, until a con- 
siderable portion of the end of each jetty 
is below water even at low tides; and the 
tides and currents, instead of being held 
tightly in the channel marked out by the 
jetties, pass and repass over the  sub- 
merged sections, and fail to perform the 
duty to secure which the immense sum of 
Government money was expended. The 
survey of 1905 showed the channel depth 
decreased to 27 feet, while its permanency 
was beginning to be seriously impaired. 
By 1907 the water depth had decreased to 
twenty-two and one-half feet, and _ the 
practicable channel had become tortuous 
and difficult of navigation. Meanwhile 
the size of vessels engaged in the lumber 
trade was rapidly increasing. As the in- 
formation regarding this harbor was dis- 
seminated among. shipping interests, the 
foreign “tramp” steamer of from 2,000 to 
3,000 net tons began to be an ever increas- 
ing factor in the lumber trade, and the 
size of these vessels stirred up the lumber 
interests of Humboldt to take action to 
secure further Government improvement 
of the entrance. The survey and exami- 
nation of 1905 admitted the serious im- 
pairment of the usefulness of the jetties, 
but the magnitude of the work necessary 
to restore them to their better condition 
prevented the engineers from recommend- 
ing their restoration. But by 1907, the 
deterioration had become so patent that it 
was evident that something would have 
to be done if Humboldt entrance was to 


be kept up-to its standard of usefulness, 
and as the result of the examination of 
September, 1907, the engineers reported 
favorably towards rebuilding the jetties 
up to their original height, and extending 
the north jetty further out to sea, the en- 
tire work to cost approximately $1,500,- 
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000. The Board of Engineers have ap- 
proyed this report of the district engineer 
so far as it applies to rebuilding of the 
present jetties, and recommend that the 
further extension of the north jetty be 
held in abeyance until the effect of the 
rebuilding can be determined. The sum 
needed to rebuild the jetties is placed at 
$1,037,400. And to induce Congress to 
put its seal of approval on this work, and 
make the necessary appropriation is now 
the chief task of the commercial interests 
of Humboldt. 

Glancing for the moment at some of the 
reasons given, we will begin with the ini- 
tial proposition, which is: The Govern- 
ment has heretofore expended over two 
million dollars on this work, and the re- 
sults in inerease of trade are all that 
could be expected. But the-jetties are now 
seriously deteriorated by the action of the 
elements, and if additional*work is not 
done, the amount expended is lost. Mean- 
while the trade is increasing. A curious 
feature of the commerce over this bar, and 
especially the foreign shipments, is the 
fact that the principal increase in number 
and size of vessels has occurred since the 
entrance began to deteriorate. And this 


- foreign trade is still increasing in spite 


of the too evident impairment of the 
channel. The explanation of this is, that 
such trade is slow in growth and tenacious 
in its preconceived ideas. It took a long 
time to make it known to all the world 
that the iarge sized tramp steamers could 
safely pass over Humboldt Bar and load 
in its secure haven. But once it was dem- 
onstrated that such vesesls could arrive, 
load and depart in safety, the trade has 
gone on increasing in spite of the too evi- 
dent decrease of water in the bar channels. 
To illustrate the increase in size of for- 
eign vessels loading at this port, a few 
figures are essential. In 1897, when the 
work on the jetties had established a 
straight channel of from 21 feet depth 
and upward, the number of vesels loading 
for foreign ports was 19, with an aggre- 
gate net tonnage of 8,183, making an aver- 
age net tonnage per vessel of 431. In 1903 
when ithe-channel was at its best, the num- 
ber of vessels loading foreign had in- 
creased to 40, of an aggregate net tonnage 
of 36,097, and an average tonnage for ves- 
sel of 902. In 1907, although the bar 
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channel had now deteriorated appreciably, 
the number of vessels loading foreign was 
31, of an aggregate net tonnage of 60,- 
092, giving an average tonnage per vessel 
of 1938 tons. 

It being admitted that the former work 
done by the Government has been fully 
justified by the resulting increase of trade, 
it remains to ascertain whether this in- 
creased volume can be maintained so as to 
justify the additional expenditure asked 
for. In viewing this side of the question, 
it is only necessary to consider the timber 
resources of Humboldt, as lumber consti- 
tutes 90 per cent of the volume and 75 
per cent of the value of the shipments our 
of its harbor. And only considering the 
redwood forests, it is enough to state that 
they originally covered about 538,000 
acres of the surface of Humboldt County. 
Some 63,000 acres of this have been cut, 
leaving 475,000 acres of virgin redwood 
forest yet to be cut, manufactured and 
shipped over Humboldt bar. Accepting 
the commonly used estimate in this sec- 
tion of 100,000 feet of lumber products 
per acre, there is still to be manufactured 
and shipped 47,500,000,000 feet of red- 
wood lumber product. The present rate 
of manufacture is about 350,000,000 feet 
annually. Assuming that this amount wil! 
be increased to approximatelv 500,000,000 
feet annually, there is still enough lum- 
ber to keep this trade going at that figure 
for the next 100 years. 

From 1881 to January 1, 1908, about 
$147,000 has been expended in deepening 
the channels, principally along the Eureka 
waterfront, at the Arcata wharf, and at 
Field’s Landing. During the present year 
$83,000 has been expended in dredging the 
Eureka waterfront channel, from its junc- 
tion with the channel of the bay to the foot 
of N street, in Eureka, this work, now fin- 
ished, making a channel 300 feet wide, 18 
feet in depth at low tide, and some 7200 
feet in length. 

The condition of soil and climate in 
Humboldt County are favorable to the 
production of many varieties of fruit. 
Among these the apple takes first rank. 
While most of the orchards.are compara- 
tively small, the number of those produc- 
ing on a commercial scale is growing, and 
the annual shipments out of the county 
reach a total of about 200 carloads. This 

















will be materially increased from new 
bearing trees within the next few years. 

Broadly speaking, the area suitable for 
apple culture may be divided into two sec- 
tions. One*lies within the so-called fog 
belt; the other beyond it and away from 
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of greater abundance. In the second belt, 


besides the above varieties, the following 
are to be mentioned: Baldwins, Spitzen- 
berg, Jonathan, Ben Davis. 

The finest apples as to size and coloring 
come from the orchards in the Mattole 
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the coast line or under the shelter of the 
Coast Range. The varieties which have 
proven best adapted to the first named belt 
are Rhode Island greenings and bellflower 
kings. These have the advantage of ma- 
turing comparatively late, and keep well, 


thus reaching the market after. the period - 





section and along Upper Eel river. 
Farmers as a rule are giving more atten- 
tion to their orchards, which in many in- 
stances have yielded very satisfactory re- 
turns. One great advantage has been the 
comparative freedom from destructive 
pests. This is no doubt in large measure 
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due to the combined efforts of the Board 
of Horticulture. 

Next in importance so far as yield and 
profit are concerned we should mention 
berries, of which all varieties grow to per- 
fection, especially strawberries and logan- 
berries. The climate is very favorable 
for the growth of small fruits. Peaches 
do well in the warmer belts, and more 
sheltered sections, although frost often af- 
fects them and makes the yield uncertain. 
Certain varieties of pears do well, among 
these the Bartlett, which in some instances 
attains unusual size. 

In addition to the production of cheese, 
condensed milk and butter, the cream- 
eries of Humboldt County annually make 
about one million pounds of casein, a 
skim milk product which finds a ready 
sale in the markets of the world. 

On its cruise around the world the 
Atlantic fleet is being supplied with the 
choice product of the Humboldt County 
creameries, one concern, the Central 
Creamery Company, of Eureka, having 
supplied Uncle Sam with 468,000 pounds 
of butter scoring over 95. This assertion 
is borne out by the Government records, 


which indicate that during the last year 
the creamy portions of Humboldt County 
received the highest average price paid in 
the United States for butter fat, with the 
exception of one favorably located section 
of Oregon. ‘There are many instances 
where dairy herds returned over $100 per 
cow. 
Humboldt 


County has considerable 


“area, close to the railroads, which is well 


adapted for poultry raising. There are a 
number of highly successful poultry pro- 
ducers who are unable to supply the local 
demand, thousands of cases of eggs being 
shipped into Humboldt County every 
year. 

Within the last year a modern, thor- 
oughly equipped cold storage plant has 
been put in operation in- Eureka, by men 
who are interested in advancing the egg 
production of their locality, and offer to 
the egg producers of Humboldt County a 
good market for their goods at the time 
when the markets in most farming dis- 
tricts are glutted. Under this stimulus, 
the egg production is fast becoming an in- 
dustry of considerable profit and import- 
ance. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW 

Eureka is situated on the Eastern shore 
of Humboldt Bay, six miles north of the 
entrance thereto. It is located so that it 
will always be a large distributing center. 
In fact, tributary to, at this time, is an 
area of productive country comprising 
nearly five thousand square miles. Hum- 
holdt County’s resources are so vast that 
they overshadow the phenomenal figures 
given. Among these may be mentioned 
placer and quartz gold, copper, petroleum, 
chrome, asbestos, lime, etc. 

The site of the city of Eureka is sim- 
ply ideal. There is just sufficient rise to 
give it the proper drainage, while the por- 
ous, sandy soil aids in maintaining health- 
ful, dry conditions. The climate is most 
equable, and the temperature is the most 
even of any city or section in the United 
States. Eureka had a population of 7327 
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in 1900 and in 1908 it is estimated at 
nearly 15,000. 

In Eureka, real estate has doubled in 
value, or perhaps a little more, in the last 
five years. In the outlying additions, 
made available by the street car lines, the 
increase has been more. Not in the recol- 
lection of the oldest inhabitant has there 
been any serious decrease in the prices of 
city real estate. Instead, there has been 


a steady increase, checked at times for two 
or three years by periods of general busi- 
ness depression, but no going backward. 
Prices of Eureka real estate may now be 
considered fairly high, but it is almost a 
certainty that they will go steadily higher. 


What Supports Eureka? 


Humboldt Bay is the 
harbor between San 


.First, commerce. 
only land-locked 
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Francisco and Coos Bay, Oregon, and it 
is the second port in California in the ex- 
tent and value of its exports. These are 
the figures for 1907: Butter and other 
dairy products, $1,295,350; live stock, 
$212,880; wool, $154,700; meats, pelts 
and miscellaneous animal products, $47,- 
010; fish, $136,005 ; fruit, $54,730; grain, 
$9,250; vegetables, $37,760; manufac- 
tures, $291,470; hardware, merchandise, 
etc., $68,560; miscellaneous, $400,380; 
lumber, $7,702,205; total, $10,410,300. 

All this pays tribute to Eureka. 

Second, manufactures. There are + 
saw mills, 3 shingle mills, 4 planing and 
moulding mills, 1 woolen mill, 2 foun- 
dries, 4 machine shops, and a great vari- 
ety of minor manufacturing — establish- 
ments. 


for New Manufacturing 


Onportumties 
Plants. 


There are abundant opportunities for 
new manufacturing enterprises. The even 
climate makes it an ideal place for year 
round work in factories, and the abund- 
ance of wood and water are additional 
facilities in this direction. Freight for 
San Francisco is from $2 to $4 per ton, 
and the shipping facilities are extremely 
cood. 

Laying aside the question of lumber 
and shingle mills, there is room and de- 
mand here for: Flour and feed mills, 
woolen mills. shipbuilding yards, boot and 
shoe factories, paper mills, furniture fac- 
tories, stave and barrel factories, canning 
and preserving plants, and a number of 
other such enterprises. 

Eureka has a splendid school system. 
Its corps of teachers is as highly educated 
as that of any city in the State. The 
sturdy citizenship demands a high effi- 
ciency from its teaching body. When 
Captain Ottinger, of the ship Laura Vir- 
ginia, in his enthusiasm’ and admiration, 
named the bay after the eminent scientist 
Alexander von Humboldt, he seems to have 
imbued the citizens with the attributes of 
thoroughness that were so distinguishing 
a feature of the county’s namesake. Its 
schools are like its men and its women— 
thorough, through and through. This fact 
--should appeal most strongly to the intend- 
ing settler in the city that may justly be 
called the Queen of Northern California. 


Its largest private school is the Eureka 
Business College. 

The Eureka Business College, estab- 
lished in 1890, and for the past eighteen 
years under the able management of C. J. 
Craddock, its present owner, has given the 
advantages of a commercial education to 
many of Huniboldt County’s young peo- 
ple who are now the leading and most sub- 
stantial men and women of the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

The. college is centrally located, 
equipped with all the modern and up-to- 
date appliances and evidently keeps 
abreast of the times in the race for edu- 
cational supremacy. Banking, experting, 
short and rapid business methods, plain, 
easy and rapid penmanship, are a few of 
the things offered in its course of prac- 
tical education. 

One of the noticeable features of the 
work in the college is the individual in- 
struction given each and every student. 
None are held back through lack of abil- 
ity or application on the part of the others, 
but each student’s progress is wholly de- 
pendent on his own quickness of mind and 
capacity for work. 

A visit to the light, airy and thoroughly 
equipped shorthand and typewriting rooms 
usually finds the visitor surprised that an 
hour or more has been spent in the inspec- 
tion of a modern school under an efficient 
and skilled corps of instructors. 

Among Humboldt County’s industries 
mav be noted the following: 

The Humboldt Brewing Co., located at 
Eureka, are brewers and bottlers of strict- 
ly high grade beers. The brewery has a 
capacity of 100,000 barrels per year, while 
the bottling establishment has a capacity 


‘of 100 barrels daily. An ice plant in con- 


junction has a daily output of 12 tons of 
ice. The purest water enters into the 
manufacture of this company’s beers. 

The M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co. 
and Eastern Redwood Co. are among the 
leading lumber interests of Humboldt 
County. The same firms also own and 
conduct the Eastern Steamship Company, 
having general offices at Eureka. 

The Eureka Foundry Company, Eureka, 
sitnated at the foot of S street, with a 
frontage of 276 feet on Humboldt Bay, 
has a plant that comprises brass and iron 
foundries, pattern, machine, blacksmith 
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and carpenter shops, and a small marine 
ways. ‘The company makes shingle and 


shake machines, logging engines, logging 
saw-mill “and wood-working 


cars, and 
machinery. 
. The firm of McKay & Company has 

been established since 1868. They are own- 
ers of the finest belt of timber land in 
Humboldt County, and operate the Occi- 
dental Shingle Mill, situated at Humboldt 
Bay, Eureka. ‘The mill is equipped with 
a dry kiln. The officers are Paul M. 
Burns, president; Earl T. Riley, vice- 
president and manager, and C. E. Bland, 
sécretary. 

The California Barrel Company, of Ar- 
cata, employs 75 men, has a capacity of 
six thousand cords per year, and occupies 
an area of two and one-half blocks. They 
represent the largest industry in Arcata, 
and have headquarters in San Francisco. 

One of the best indications of the pros- 
perity of a county is its banks. The banks 
of Eureka are a safe indication as to this 
locality. The Bank of Eureka of which 
C. P. Soule is President, has capital of 
$200,000, its surplus is $192,568. Mr. 
C. P. Soule is President of the Savings 
Bank of Eureka as well and the capital 
of this bank is $100,000 with a surplus of 
$68,000. The Humboldt County Bank 
does a large conservative and profitable 
business. Its capital and surplus is $1,- 
250,000. F. W. Georgeson, one of the 
best known and most energetic citizens of 
Humboldt County, is its President. 

In the body of this article we have 
spoken at length of the dairy interests of 
Humboldt County and these are splendid- 
ly represented in Eureka by the Central 
Dairy Company, who will be pleased to, 
give information on any subject connected 
with the dairying industry in this county, 
to intending settlers. 

The Skinner-Deuprey Drug Company 
are representative business men and this 
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establishment has offices and branches at 
Arcata and Fortuna. The Daly Brothers 
is another representative firm and they 
are the largest dealers in dry goods in 
Northern California. The only abstract 
of title company of Humboldt County is 
owned by Belcher Brothers, the Searchers 
of Records. They have a finely equipped 
force and will attend to any business en- - 
trusted to them with promptness and care. 
The Pacific Lumber Company is one of 
the largest dealers in raw and finished 
lumber in the State. They have their 
own standing timber, their yards, steam- 
ers and they maintain their head offices 
at the point of greatest consumption, San 
Francisco. Dolbeer, Carson & Co. have 
been identified with the growth of the 
City of Eureka ever since the place be- 
came known to the outside world. This 
firm handles a vast output of lumber and 
it owns and operates mills and yards and 
maintains offices at San Francisco. It 
operates its own schooners and steamers 
and is one of the largest institutions of its 
kind operating in the waters of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The question of good living is not for- 
gotten in this busy little out of the way 
principality for the Italian Swiss Colony, 
the various Eastern beers and even im- 
ported wines are to be found in the estab- 
lishment of Delaney and Young. E. F. 
Kramer runs one of the most popular 
hotels, the Revere House, in the northern 
part of California, and James .Meyer re- 
gales the inner man with the succulent 
oyster. Mr. J. K. Coleman is the dealer 
in tobacco and cigars, while outer adorn- 
ment, in the way of jewelry, may be found 
at the big emporium of Mr. S. F. Hollan- 
der. This store, heavily stocked with cut 
glass, clocks, silverware, watches, etc., is 
so well appointed that it would be difficult 
to find anything approaching it in many a 
large Eastern City. 














